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OF the Editor's Chest 


| pares who has to read masses of government 
publicity material is impressed by the con- 
stant emphasis by spokesmen for the OPA, as well 
as other government agencies, on the dangers of the 
“inflationary gap,” an expression which is intended 
to symbolize the gap between the total amount of 
money paid out as wages and salaries available for 
consumers’ spending and the total prices of the 
civilian goods available for consumers to buy. The 
reasoning goes this way: The consumer income for 
1943 will be around 135 billion dollars; 25 billion 
will be put into savings, 14 to 17 billion will go for 
taxes, and the balance, over 90 billion, is the ‘‘prob- 
able potential national spending” as against 70 bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of goods and services actually 
available for purchases by civilians. 

The difference of 20 billions, the argument goes, 
is the “‘volume of excess spending that threatens 
us’’ (the government defines excess spending as 
“buying of any commodity that we can safely do 
without’). Who is to decide what those com- 
modities are? Do they include grand pianos, ice 
cream, hairpins, and toothpicks, or is it considered 
that butter, steaks, books, and gasoline for the 
family car are also articles ‘‘we can do without"’? 
It is this excess spending which is supposed to bring 
on inflation, and it is held to be the government's 
duty ‘‘to take stern measures”’ to “‘siphon off"’ as 
much spending power as it can, by such measures 
as stiffer taxation and ‘‘stabilizing the incomes of 
workers and farmers’ (which in practice means 
“stabilizing’’ the income of farmers, since a formula 
is always found for rationalizing inflationary rises 


in the wages of “Labor’’). Of course “‘stabilizing™ 
of wages and the incomes of farmers at current™ 
levels cannot possibly ‘“‘siphon off’ anything; af 
most it might keep a $20 billion ‘‘gap"’ from become 
ing $30 billions. 


The reasoning cited is curiously 
seems to have found support even among businessand 
financial men, who should be able to think more 


simply and clearly about economic questions than ® 


employees of government bureaus who have great 
personal stakes in the issues involved. Congress 
man Albert D. Thomas of Utah does think moré 
clearly. He points out that in every country in the 
world where inflation has been started, it has been 
started by a governmental act to accomplish a govern- 
mental purpose. We do not “grow into” inflation, 
he says. “Inflation never occurs if there is an im 
crease in production, and if there are plenty of 
The way to stop inflation is to have 
CR.] 


In all of the discussions by governmental officials 
of the need for avoiding excess spending, there 1s 
never a hint that it is the government's restriction 
of the quantities and quality of goods produced, 
and the rises in wages and prices due to the govern- 
ment’s own acts, and the government's own excess 
spending, which are most inflationary of all causes 
at work. So far as can be determined, the govern- 
ment itself intends to do nothing of importance 
about its own wasteful expenditures and usage of 
scarce materials and labor, except as public opinion 

(Continued on page 25) 


things to buy. 
an abundance of goods."’ [Emphasis ours 
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STRAWBERRIES are an excellent source of vitamin C 
when they are in prime condition. They should be 
picked with their caps on and kept in a cool place 
where the temperature is around 40 degrees, as in an 
electric refrigerator. Even under these conditions 
they should be used in three days’ time if the vitamin 
C (ascorbic acid) content is to be utilized. Bruised 
and overripe strawberries will have lost much of their 


vitamin C value. 
* + 


p> ET n.. THE 1942 AUTOMOBILE dies have been saved from the 
scrap heap. Some months ago when the publicity-minded salvage officials were 
whooping it up for scrapping old cannon, park monuments and war memorials, and 
even city lamp posts and manhole covers, the governmental spotlight was turned 
on the dies that were used by the automobile companies for turning out the 1942 
automobiles before production was suspended for the duration. Their courageous 
resistance to being stampeded into sacrificing these dies means that, when 
peace comes, consumers may expect to see 1942 models on the road in compara- 
tively few months. (It would have required at least a year to make ready for 
motor-—car production if new dies had top be made.) A significant point is that 
the dies are made largely of “gray iron," which is not much in critical demand 











for war uses, and there are still large piles of scrap-—metal sitting around the 
country unused. 


* * # 


RECLAIMING ELECTRIC IRONS, which are now so difficult to obtain, has been 
Successfully carried out under the direction of George M. Sheets and Bert Kent 
of the Iowa-Illinois Gas and Electric Company, Iowa City. The supply came from 
the accumulation of former turn-—ins on new irons. These were reconditioned, 
Cleaned, buffed, polished, new cords added or old ones spliced. Titled the 
"Victory Reconditioned Iron" they were sold with a "duration" guarantee. None 
were of the modern heat-regulated (automatic) type. Aside from this deficiency, 
however, all the irons were capable of doing an ironing job. *** Who said indi- 
vidual enterprise could not do a better, more practical job of planning than 


government officials? 
a. 


SPICES are in much demand these days as housewives struggle to make new 
“ersatz" dishes more palatable and try to add zip to cereals and vegetables, 
now that processed foods and meats are heavily rationed. Shortages are due to 
Cutting off of certain foreign sources of supply by the war, to shipping prob- 
lems, and the government’s restrictions upon containers. Fairly abundant are 
Supplies of allspice, which tastes like a mixture of cloves, cinnamon, and nut- 
Meg; cloves and ginger; also anise, which has a licorice-like flavor, and in 
Seed form may be used instead of the scarce caraway and poppy seeds. There is 
lots of cayenne pepper of the Louisiana variety, and too much mustard. , 

* * 

CONVERSION OF AN OIL—BURNER to a coal—burning furnace is no longer a press- 
ing matter, according to well-informed oil experts. There is no shortage of 
Oil in the Midwest and there may even be a surplus eventually in the East if 
the government planners can only be persuaded to withhold the monkey wrenches, 
and their periodic alarms and excitements designed to keep consumers in a state 
of jitters. Coal dealers are reported to have all the business they can handle 
at present and in some areas were obliged to introduce an informal sort of 
rationing of available coal supplies this past winter. Cynics in the oil trade 
| Suggest that the conversion publicity may have been an attempt to build up the 

Coal industry and appease its powerful union’s members; if anything like that 
Consumers’ Research Bulletin 
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is in the picture, it’s sure a pretty tough sort of hazing of the unof fending 
consumer with an oil burner! 




































‘ + * # 

THE YIELD FROM A FARM GARDEN of 1/3 acre is estimated at 1-1/2 tons of 
vegetables, worth nearly $200, according to Perry Bowser, a vegetable gardening 7 
Specialist at Michigan State College. He points out,that a farm garden, on 
good land properly managed, requires 92 hours of work and on the average in- the 
Cludes about 18 crops. One garden enthusiast suggests raising some alfalfa hu 


which can be used either fresh or dried for salads or tea. Far more appealing 





to the average consumer will be the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s suggestion xf 
that a flock of 15 hens, with 50 chicks will yield in eggs and meat about a we 
pound of food daily. The problem is to find the chickens and then to persuade pa 
the city fathers of the desirability of allowing you to raise your own poultry be 
Supply in the back yard. If the city fathers should be a little "difficult" ip fol 
that respect, it will be in order to remind them that there is a war on, with tic 
severe food shortages threatened. 

* * # m 

RADIO PARTS AND SUPPLIES, even of the most commonplace sorts, are often na 
most difficult to find these days. Fairly good stocks of certain items are co 
available without priority and will be sent promptly, when remittance accon- ar 
panies the order, from Harrison Radio Corporation, 11 W. Broadway, New York th 
City. Stocks include the following items: 6L6G tubes, $1.37 each, 3 for $3.75 
postpaid; 5-inch Permanent Magnet type Dynamic Speakers, with output trans- = 
former to match single 8000-ohm plate circuit, at $1.95; 10-inch Magnavox st 
Permanent Magnet Speaker with 6-ohm voice coil, without output transformer, at yé 
$5.25; telegraphic code-practice set for use with dry cells, $2.45. Also pe 
available on priority rating of AA-4 or better are Echophone communications re- be 
ceivers, $24.50 to $59.50; and Hallicrafters at $32.50 and $54.50. ** Middle- it 
westerners needing certain radio parts may find what they are looking for in g1 
the recent circular of Burstein-Applebee, 1012 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. u 

=e @ 

MEAT RATIONING may cause a serious deficiency of protein, and favor a diet } 0 
that is seriously lacking in the vitamins of the B-complex, warns a nutrition s| 
editor. There is no difficulty in getting enough calories in the form of un- d 
rationed and cheap cereals, noodles, spaghetti, and macaroni, but how to pro- p 
vide the missiug vitamins is a problem. Bean sprouts from the mung bean of fi 
California and Oklahoma are recommended by Dr. C. M. McCay of Cornell. This 2 
particular variety, however, is hard to find on the retail market, and Dr. 

McCay suggests that the ordinary field variety of soy bean may be used instead. t 
Wash the beans thoroughly and put them to soak overnight in lukewarm water, 3 2 
pints to a pound of beans. To the water add a pinch of chlorinated lime. Next f 
morning pour the water off the beans and put them in a large clean flower pot 
which has a piece of wire netting or cloth across the hole in the botton. ; 
Remember that the beans will double their volume in sprouting. Cover them with 
a damp cloth and put a dampened piece of cardboard across the top of the pot to ‘ 
exclude the light. Water the beans several times a day, making sure to have I 
the flower pot raised slightly so that excess water will drain off. After the 
second day, the beans should be sprinkled with cold water, and on the third to 
the fifth day they are ready to be cooked, beans, sprouts and all, in chop suey | 
or a number of other dishes. 3 
-. e- @ 





AIR MAIL is being dumped off planes to make room for war travelers, ac- 
cording to the Army’s Air Transport Priorities Office. If the soldier boy in 
a distant camp doesn’t receive your air mail letter as promptly as you had an- 
ticipated, it is quite possible that it was sent by regular letter-mail instead 
of by plane. It is reported that the War Department woudd like to work out 
some system for segregating non-essential mail instead of dumping a whole sack- 
ful, but so far they have found no solution. Perhaps the post office could 
issue a special stamp at a premium price reading “Positively Air Mail." 

* * 











RABBITS are such an important source of our limited food supply of protein 
that it seems exceedingly wasteful these days to use them for pregnancy tests, 
point out two New York City scientists. It is estimated that more than a mil- 
lion pounds of rabbit meat alone could be saved each year by using some other 


suitable experimental animal, such as immature mice or the South African frog. 
[The continuation of this section is on page 29 
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HE ARMY, Navy, and Lend- 
Lease Administrations, and 
the Red Cross are now using 
huge quantities of the types of 
cotton fabrics that formerly 
went into the making of shirts, 
pajamas, etc. The result has 
been that the output of shirts 
for civilians’ use has been dras- 
tically reduced, perhaps as 
much as 50 percent. Fortu- 
nately, retailers appear to have 
considerable stocks on hand, 
and civilian demand, due to 
the large number of men in the 
armed services, will be sub- 
stantially less than in former 
years. It would therefore ap- 
pear that there is not likely to 
be a shortage in this commod- 
ity, at least in the popular 
grades; prices however are well 
up from pre-war days. Most 
of the very expensive grades of 
shirts, selling at $3 and up, may 
disappear from the market when 
present stocks are exhausted, 
for these were made of long- 
staple cotton, and it is said 
that no more of this very high- 
grade cotton will be available 
for civilian use. 

Shirts are now made some- 
what shorter than formerly in 
order to save cloth, 30 inches 
now being the standard length 
instead of 33 inches. This 
should not work any hardship 
on the man of normal height, 
and, on the other hand, it will 
save enough material (about 
2% yards) from each two dozen 
shirts manufactured to make 
an additional shirt. 


Buying Shirts for Size 


A few years ago it was cus- 
tomary to buy a shirt one size 
too large in the neck and sleeve 
in order to allow for shrinkage 
after washing. Today this is 
Not usually necessary, for not 


Men’s Broadcloth Shirts 





This collar shows poorer than average 
appearance after laundering. The creases 
near the front of the collar show the effect 
of unequal shrinkages of the material of 
the front and back faces of the collar, 
which is made of three layers of fabric 
cemented together. 


only are the most of the shirt- 
ing materials preshrunk, but 
the manufacturers make the 
collar and sleeve from 4 inch 
to % inch larger than the 
marked size to give a margin 
that will ensure that after wash- 
ing the shirt will fit comfortably. 
In buying shirts for persons of 
normal build, the necessary 
measurements are the correct 
neck size, sleeve length, and 
collar height. Be sure that 
you are not getting a collar 
that is too high or a sleeve that 
is too long. One opinion is 
that the correct length of a 
shirt sleeve is not over 4% inch 
longer than the sleeve of the 
coat with which it is to be worn. 
The neck size and sleeve length 
are always given on the collar 
of the shirt. For example, 15 
x 4 (sometimes marked 15 x 
34) indicates a shirt having a 
15-inch collar, measured from 
the center of the button to the 
outside of the buttonhole in a 
collar-attached shirt, and a 34- 
inch sleeve, measured from the 
center of the neckband to the 
bottom of the cuff, with the 
sleeve stretched out horizontal- 
ly. Though there are three 
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collar heights, made for long, 
average, and short necks, the 
height of the collar is not mark- 
ed on the shirt. The consumer 
should ask for the correct type 
of collar when ordering, but it 
is not always possible to obtain 
exactly the desired combina- 
tion of collar size and sleeve 
length, since dealers are not 
likely to carry so large a stock 
in each type of shirt. 


Soft Versus “‘Fused’’ 
or Non-Wiit Collars . 


Strictly from an appearance 
standpoint, the non-wilt or 
fused collars (which the haber- 
dashers tend to push) are more 
desirable than the plain col- 
lars, and with “fused” con- 
struction, the collar does not 
need to be starched. Their 
poor life in wear and launder- 
ing, however, found by CR to 
be about only 1/3 that of the 
old-style collars in a test car- 
ried out some years ago, is a 
heavy handicap, knowledge of 
which would cause many con- 
sumers to discontinue buying 
of fused-collar shirts. (The 
Van Heusen collar, while of 
the non-wilt type in some re- 
spects, is not a “‘fused”’ collar, 
and its durability should com- 
pare favorably with the regu- 
lar collar.) The failure of 
‘“fused”’ collars manifests itself 
in a separation of the fused 
layers of fabric, or blistering. 

Besides the fused collars, 
there are two other factors 
which may make for unduly 
short life of shirts. One of 
these is a poor balance between 
the number of warp threads 
per inch compared with the 
filling, or the reverse; the sec- 
ond factor is that the filling 
threads may be unduly weak 
per inch of width compared 











6 .... MEN'S BROADCLOTH SHIRTS 


with the warp threads. If there 
are too few filling threads per 
inch, the weave is loose and 
may “‘slip.’”’ A fabric that is 
compactly woven is thus de- 
sirable for satisfactory wear in 
a shirt, and besides this, the 
ratio of the strength of warp 
to that of filling must not be 
too large. (Usually the warp 
is stronger, and in all the shirts 
in this test, the warp was very 
much stronger.) When the dis- 
parity in thread-count or 
strength is great between the 
two systems of yarns in the 
fabric, the balance of the fabric 
is said to be poor, and poor 
wearing and laundering qual- 
ities will be the result. 


Care of Shirts 


In these times it is very much 
worth while to make shirts last 
as long as possible. To get this 
result, a sufficient number of 
shirts should be purchased so 
that their wear can be rotated, 
and one should always make 
it a point to put the most re- 
cently laundered shirts at the 
bottom of the pile. 

If shirts are sent to a com- 
_mercial laundry, the best the 
consumer can do is to choose a 
laundry which is not too hard 
on them, a fact that can only 
be determined by actual ex- 
perience or on the basis of the 
laundry’s reputation among 
neighbors and friends. (Con- 
sumers should probably avoid 
laundries which pride them- 
selves upon the whiteness of 
their work, for such laundries 
probably over-use bleach in 
their processing, and bleach 
greatly reduces the strength and 
shortens the life of fabrics.) 

If shirts are laundered at 
home, there are several pre- 
cautions that can be taken to 
ensure longer life. One is to 


reduce the amount of hard rub- 
bing often necessary on collars 











and cuffs by soaking shirts in 
lukewarm water for at least 20 
minutes before washing. If it 
is necessary to use a chemical 
bleach, the shirts should only 
be left in the solution long 
enough to whiten them, and 
special care should be taken to 
rinse the solution out thor- 
oughly. 

Where it is possible to bleach 
garments by spreading them 
out in the sun, their whiteness 
is retained with much less harm- 
ful effect than when chemical 
bleaches are used. In winter- 
time, shirts should never be 
hung out in freezing weather 
to dry, for the stiffening due 
to freezing has the same sort 
of effect as over-starching, tend- 
ing to cause breakage of the 
fibers in the material. In iron- 
ing, be careful to use the proper 
heat, as indicated by the heat 
indicator on the iron. An iron 
that is too hot, even though 
it may be somewhat below the 
point of scorching the fabric, 
will weaken it. 

Those who prefer the collars 
of their shirts starched should 
not have them starched heavily, 
for starching makes the fibers 
particularly prone to overstrain 
and breakage, and hastens fail- 
ure of the fabric, particularly 
at the fold and edges of the 
collar, and the edges of the 
cuffs. (It is true, however, that 
starching reduces the frequency 
of laundering which is nec- 
essary, and that, of course, is 
a factor that might favor longer 
life if the laundry is one that is 
not ‘‘easyonclothes.”’) Light-or 
medium-starched shirts will 
look just as well, will usually 
be more comfortable to wear, 
and with good laundering will 
last much longer than shirts 
that are heavily starched. 

A laundryman’s association 
has made an interesting sug- 
gestion that in putting on a 
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starched collar-attached shirt, 
the necktie should be inserted 
in place before the shirt is put 
on, thus avoiding unnece 

wear and the sharp bending of 
the collar which occurs if the 
shirt is first put on and the 
collar then turned up to insert 


the tie. . 
Repair of Shirts 


It is a well-known fact that 
the failure of a shirt usually 
occurs at the collar and cuffs, 
with the result that the shirt 
is discarded while the body of 
the shirt still is in good, wear- 
able condition. Today, with 
thrift the watchword, consum- 
ers, at least those living in large 
cities, would do well to consult 
the classified section of their 
telephone directories for shirt 
repair services sometimes list- 
ed as “shirt hospitals.’’ Such 
firms will attach a new collar 
to the shirt for around 45 cents. 
If the shirt is a colored one, 
the collar is made from a small 
piece of material taken from 
the tail of the shirt. New edges 
can be applied on worn cuffs 
at around 20 cents, completely 
new cuffs at about 35 cents a 
pair, neck bands at 20 cents 
each. 

Some firms of this sort may 
be glad to do a mail-order busi- 
ness. Subscribers who have had 
satisfactory experience with 
shirt-repair firms willing to do 
work on a mail-order basis are 
invited to send in particulars, 
so that the information can be 
used for the benefit of other 
subscribers. For those who are 
skilled with the needle or sew- 
ing machine, replacement col- 
lars and cuffs of white broad- 
cloth of good quality are avail- 
able from the Troy Novelty 
Co., 5 Union St., Troy, N. Y. 
Five regular collars or five pairs 
of cuffs sell for $1, non-wilt 
collars, 35 cents each, and 
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French, or double, cuffs, 35 
cents per pair. It is important, 
however, before attaching new 
collars to shirts, to wash and dry 
the collars two or three times to 
remove any residual shrinkage. 
The shirts tested were of 


white broadcloth, with collar 


attached. Construction and 
workmanship were good unless 
otherwise stated. Ratings are 
based on durability as deter- 
mined by effect of laundering 
by a commercial laundry, 
shrinkage of collar, sleeves, and 
body, tensile strength, and 
thread count. 


B. Intermediate 


The first two shirts were judged 
superior to the others in the test; how- 
ever each was deficient in one or more 
respects and hence did not warrant an 
A rating. 


Bean's “‘Business Man,"’ Style No. 3 
(Distributed by L. L. Bean, Inc., 
Freeport, Maine) $2.35 (2 for $4.50, 
postpaid). Available in both “‘regu- 
lar” and “oversize” body. Soft col- 
lar. Thread count 164x 80. Break- 
ing strength: warp 72 Ib., filling 29 
lb. Thread count higher, strength 
lower than Bean shirt reported in 
the June 1942 CR Buttetin. 





Pilgrim Nobility (Sears-Roebuck’s No. 
33—131) $2.60 (2 for $5) plus post- 
age. Soft collar. Thread count 154 
x 76. Breaking strength: warp 102, 
filling 34 (both exceptionally high).2 


* * » 


Arrow Trump (Cluett, Peabody & Co., 
Inc., Troy, N. Y.) $2.25. Soft col- 
lar. Thread count 140x 62. Break- 
ing strength: warp 78, filling 25 
(filling strength low). Finish of but- 
tonholes below average. 

Van Heusen (Phillips-Jones Corp., 
1225 B'’way, N.Y.C.) $2.25. Non- 
wilt collar. Thread count 140 x 62 
(not so high as in June 1942 test). 
Breaking strength: warp 85, filling 
25 (filling strength low and “‘out of 
balance”’). 2 


Less satisfactory than the two shirts 
of the previous group but probably 
merit a B rating in present market. 
Topflight (J. C. Penney Co. stores) 

$1.19. Fused or non-wilt collar. 

Thread count 140 x 64. Breaking 

strength: warp 78, filling 22 (filling 

strength low and “out of balance’’). 

Details of finish below average. 1 
TruVal (Truval Mfrs. Inc., 261 Fifth 

Ave., New York City) $1.65. Non- 

wilt collar. Thread count 120 x 64. 

Breaking strength: warp 72, filling 

22 (boths trengths low). Workman- 

ship somewhat below average. Fused 

collar showed slight signs of wear 
at fold after 12th laundering. 
Manhatian (The Manhattan Shirt Co., 


Pace 7 






444 Madison Ave., N.Y.C.) $2.50, 
Soft collar. Thread count 146 x 60, 
Breaking strength: warp 82, filling 
24 (filling strength low, and far “out 
of balance,” in relation to warp 
strength). 

C. Not Recommended 


Lord Pepperell (Pepperell Mfg. Co., 
Boston) $1.65. Soft collar. Thread 
count 114x 60. Breaking strength: 
warp 81, filling 21 (filling low and 
far “‘out of balance’’). 1 

Reliance A ywon (Distributed by Brown 
Fence & Wire Co., Cleveland) $1.45. 
Non-wilt collar. Thread count 114 
x 60 (lowest in lot tested as to thread 
count and strength). Breaking 
strength: warp 72, filling 18 (as 
with the Lord Pepperell, filling low 
and far “out of balance’’). Con- 
struction and workmanship only 
fair. Fused collar began to show 
failure by “‘blistering”’ after 9th laun- 
dering. , 

Horton Collarite (Phillips-Jones Corp., 
1225 B’way, N.Y.C.) $1.95. Non- 
wilt collar. Thread count 140 x 60. 
Breaking strength: warp 84, filling 
30. Workmanship fair. Collar show- 
ed traces of wear or breakdown after 
9th laundering. Definitely unsatis- 
factory after 12th laundering. 

Whitman (Montgomery Ward's No. 
35—2632) $2.29 (2 for $4.50) plus 
postage. Soft collar. Thread count 
166 x 80. Breaking strength: warp 
106, filling 22 (far “out of balance,” 
and filling too weak). 2 








A NUMBER of inquirers have 
asked about the Ciro- Flex 
camera, since cameras of this 
model are still found on the 
retail market (although no 
longer obtainable from the man- 
ufacturer). Study of this cam- 
era, which takes 244 x 244 in. 
pictures, indicated that its qual- 
ity and performance were aver- 
age and about equivalent to 
the Argoflex (tested by CR in 
1940 and rated B. Intermediate). 
The Ciro-Flex differed in that 


; A Twin-Lens Reflex Camera 


it was made of metal instead 
of plastic, and hence was slight- 
ly heavier; its lens was some- 
what faster. 
B. Intermediate 
Ciro-Flex (Ciro, Inc., Detroit) Prices 
asked as of April 3 varied from 
$52.50 to $60. Wollensak Velostig- 
mat {:3.5 taking lens, {:3.2 viewing 
lens, Wollensak Alphax shutter with 
rated speeds of 1/200, 1/100, 1/50, 
1/25, 1/10 second, time, and bulb. 
Focusing by means of knurled knob 
on side of camera, and the two lenses 


were correctly matched and adjusted 
so that focusing was accurate. Lack- 
ed parallax adjustment, desirable for 
close-up pictures. Focusing mech- 
anism did not work smoothly, which 
might have been a defect of factory 
inspection. Ground glass focusing 
screen, with small magnifier in the 
hood. Weight 33 oz. Lens quality 
only fair, its deficiency being noted 
in connection with color film with 
which (as with the Argoflex) un- 
desirable darkening of the corners 
occurred. With better lens this cam- 
era might warrant an A rating. 
Took 12 pictures 244 x 24 in. on 
120 film. 





k. FRED HustTErR, 806 Ford- 

ham Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is prepared to furnish a consulting 
service on converting or rebuild- 
ing certain types of radios at $1 for 
each problem dealt with. Mr. 
Huster has specialized in making 
and rebuilding radio tuners to 


Radio incites Service 


achieve high-fidelity performance. 
The many letters which CR re- 
ceives on this general subject in- 
dicate that there should be con- 
siderable demand for a paid con- 
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sulting service conducted by some- 
one who is genuinely interested in 
improved fidelity in reproduction 
of sound. 


Any subscriber who is interest- 
ed should send his question and 
remittance directly to Mr. Huster. 











D rationing has directed 

the attention of the consum- 

er to the use of frozen foods. 
Garden products stored in a 
frozen-food locker or in a home 
freezer-storage unit effectively 
‘complement the canned prod- 
ucts which the consumer’s ra- 
tion points permit him to pur- 
chase. Consumers are also be- 
coming aware that these frozen 
products have well retained 
their nutritive values and have 
good flavor. Frozen-food lock- 
er plants, however, are at times 
unable to supply locker space 
to all who desire it. Further- 
more, the expenditure of time 
and transportation to and from 
a locker plant, which may be 
quite a number of miles away 
in many cases, is out of the 
question for many consumers. 
To get around these difficulties, 
many who grow or produce a 
considerable part of their own 
food supply are turning toward 
the home freezer-storage units. 


The home freezer-storage 
unit is quite different in pur- 
pose from the household re- 
frigerator. The freezer-storage 
unit freezes foods quickly and 
stores them in a frozen state 
over a long period of time. The 
household refrigerator reduces 
the temperature to a point 
(above freezing point) where 
food spoilage, while of course 
not entirely prevented, goes on 
at a greatly reduced rate com- 
pared with ordinary tempera- 
tures. 


An important element in 
frozen-food work is to freeze 
the product quickly. Therefore 
the freezer-storage unit must 
have the extra capacity (power) 
to cool objects quickly to low 
temperatures and hold them 





FREEZING Foop AT HOME 


Freezing Food at Home 


By B. W. Garpner, Jr., UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


there. The compressor must 
be of such size as will produce 
and hold, within plus or minus 
5°, a —20°F temperature for 
quick-freezing of the meat, fruit, 
and vegetables. A subsequent 
storage temperature of 0°F to 
—5°F is necessary for best keep- 
ing of frozen foods over a long 
period. 


Since the box is not always 
maintained at the same low 
temperature used for freezing 
the foods, it is necessary that 
there be an accurate (but rug- 
ged) device for adjusting the 
temperature in the storage 
chamber. This should be in a 
place where the operator will 
have easy access to it, yet it 
must be shielded from bumps 
which would change its adjust- 
ment and cause an unintended 
change in the temperature of 
the box. The temperature in- 
side at the bottom of the box 
will tend to be about 5°F colder 
than that in the middle and 
at the top of the box about 
5°F warmer. With this in mind 
it will be seen that the freezing 
of food should be done at the 
bottom of the unit. 


The way in which the “cold 
is radiated”’ (heat is absorbed) 
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a shows the distribution of the cold- 
plates in the refrigeration box of a well- 
designed home freezer-storage unit. 
This arrangement assures more even 
and quicker freezing and distribution 
of the cold than when the walls only of 
the storage chamber absorb heat from 
the food. At b is seen a cross section 
of the cold-plates, showing the coils 
surrounded by the eutectic fluid. 
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in the refrigerator unit is im. 
portant. Heat-transfer plates 
located at evenly spaced inter- 
vals throughout the box are 
best. This arrangement, which 
is illustrated in Figure 1, gives 
a more even distribution of cold 
than any simpler arrangement 
of cold surfaces. 


The plates shown in the box 
in Figure 1 at a are filled witha 
“eutectic’’ fluid through which 
the direct expansion coils run 
(as illustrated at 6). This fluid 
is a mush at the storage tem- 
perature, being part solid and 
part liquid. When the power 
fails for any reason, through a 
compressor breakdown, or the 
blowing of a fuse, the slowly 
rising temperature must con- 
vert the solid part of the eutec- 
tic fluid into a liquid before the 
temperature can continue to 
rise. This assures a maximum 
of refrigeration during the time 
the compressor cannot work. 


In selecting a home freezer- 
storage unit, consideration of 
the type of insulation used is 
important. Compressed cork 
is an excellent insulation. Be- 
cause cork is heavy it is a com- 
mon practice to use some 
other material as insulation in 
movable refrigerators such as 
the home freezer-storage unit. 
Palco wool made from shredded 
redwood bark is considered a 
satisfactory substitute. Al- 
though it will not stand up 
under moisture as well as cork, 
it has a degree of moisture resis- 
tance. Insulating materials, ex- 
cept cork, are required to be 
sealed up by impervious walls 
of some covering material so 
that they do not become damp, 
for moisture distributed 
through an insulating wall seri- 
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ously impairs its efficiency. 


The doors on the home 
freezer-storage unit should be 
located in the top of the refrig- 
erator box; this insures a min- 
imum loss of cold air when the 
unit is opened. The method 
by which these doors are sealed 
is important. Sponge rubber 
is a highly efficient seal. It 
will not last as long, however, 
as the artificial rubber or re- 
claimed rubber seals that must 
now be used. After the war, 
it would be a good plan to have 
the doors refitted with a seal- 
ing strip made of sponge rub- 
ber. 


The size of the home freezer- 
storage unit is an important 
consideration. The most de- 


sirable unit for most homes is’ 


one whose over-all size is small 
enough that it can be installed 
easily in the home and be easily 
moved without dismantling. 
The refrigeration box may or 
may not be separate from the 
compressor unit. Where the 
refrigeration box and compres- 
sor are built together the effi- 
ciency may be a little greater, 
and the unit is usually more 
attractive. In well-designed 
equipment, the compressor is 
never placed under the refrig- 
eration box. In this location 
the compressor is not well cool- 
ed and the heat of the motor 
and compressor will rise around 
the refrigeration box and im- 
pair its efficiency. 


Ten cubic feet is considered 
the most desirable size for a 
freezer-storage unit. This will 
hold a side of beef, the fresh cuts 
from a hog, and there will re- 
main enough capacity to store 
the vegetables from a family- 
size garden. The over-all size 
of a home freezer-storage unit 
which contains this capacity 
will still permit it to be moved 
easily and to be installed in a 


home without taking up too 
much room. 


The sheet metal used in con- 
struction should be of at least 
No. 20 gauge steel. It should be 
covered with a rustproofing 
coating and then a good grade 
of white enamel baked on. The 
bottom of the refrigeration box 
should be reinforced with wood 
timbers to withstand the weight 
of a full capacity storage. As 
previously indicated the insu- 
lation should be sealed in. One 
way of accomplishing this is by 
welding the entire refrigeration 
box together, with airtight 
joints. This method of sealing, 
though not necessary, is very 
desirable. 


The home freezer-storage 
unit may be located anywhere 
in the home, preferably in the 
coolest and driest space. If pos- 
sible, the maximum tempera- 
ture around the box should not 
exceed 80°F to 85°F. The place 
should be one where the mois- 
ture content of the air is low. 
If the basement is satisfactorily 
and permanently dry, it should 
be a suitable place for the unit. 
The location of the unit should 
be such as to discourage more 
than a minimum of opening 
the refrigeration box, yet it 
should offer easy access when 
the necessary operations of fill- 
ing and removal are in prog- 
ress. 


Very humid air is a real prob- 
lem with all. low-temperature 
freezing and storage units. If 
the box insulation is not ade- 
quate, the external surfaces of 
the box may become cold 
enough to condense moisture 
from the surrounding humid 
air, even when the relative hu- 
midity is moderate, not over 
about 70%. This may damage 
the finish of the box and ulti- 
mately rust the metal under 
the finish. “At best there will 
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be drip onto the floor. (With 
superior insulation, this con- 
densation may take place only 
at high relative humidities, run- 
ning to 90% or so.) The sec- 
ond difficulty with damp air is 
due to the leakage of such air 
into the freezer, resulting in a 
steady and rapid deposition of 
frost and ice on the cooling 
plates. The problem of damp- 
ness in the freezer location must 
thus be dealt with by the con- 
sumer from two standpoints: 
the possible deterioration of the 
equipment or the floor below it 
due to deposit of excessive mois- 
ture on exterior surfaces of the 
box; and second, the rate at 
which frost and ice form inside. 


The freezer-unit motor is 
small enough that no special 
wiring installation would as a 
rule be necessary (unless the 
outlet is one that already car- 
ries a heavy appliance load, 
such as an electric roaster, re- 
frigerator, or washing machine). 
However, some slight flickering 
of lights may be produced dur- 
ing periods of operation of the 
compressor and motor, under 
unfavorable conditions. Only 
an engineer or a wiring expert 
with good engineering judgment 
can predict whether this may 
occur to an objectionable de- 
gree in a particular installation. 


The unit should not be at- 
tached to a light socket or other 
outlet where there is a possibil- 
ity that the current might be 
turned off. Always plug inio an 
outlet where the line is live at all 
times, and not subject to being 
turned on and off in controlling 
some other appliance. This 
precaution is important toavoid 
an unnoticed power shutoff 
which would be disastrous to 
the stored products. 


Used or rebuilt freezer-boxes 
are just now available at about 
$200 up to $400, even $650. 
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... FAUCET ADAPTER 


Some of the units offered are 
reconditioned regular commer- 
cial food storage cabinets as 
used in retail stores; others 
are ice cream hardening or stor- 
age cabinets, or a combination 
consisting of onesmall ice-cream 
cabinet set for fast-freezing, and 
a larger ice-cream storage cabi- 
net for holding at —5° to 0°. It 
might be estimated that after 
the war the price of a new unit 
will be from $150 to $250. On 
the basis of present prices -a 
home-freezer unit will cost a 
sum equivalent to rental cost 
ofea freezer-locker for a consid- 
erable number of years. A 
recent study of locker-plant 
charges showed rental rates 
varying from $6 to $13.50 a 
year, with an average for the 
United States of about $10. 
(Typical capacity of modern 
rental locker is about 5 to 6 cu. 
ft.) The cost of operation of a 
home freezer-storage unit should 
be from 80 to 90 kilowatt hours 
per month to quick freeze at 
-20°F and to maintain a stor- 
age temperature of —5°F to 0°F. 
To this must be added the cost 
of operation and that of servic- 
ing the unit. 


The servicing charges on 
these units will depend upon 
the community in which the 
consumer lives. A rough esti- 








Figure 2 


A typical freezer-storage unit. 


mate would be perhaps about 
$5 a year. While rate schedules 
vary in different communities, 
the increase in power bills due 


to use of a freezer-storage unit 


would be on the average around 
(The aver- 
age cost of energy for home 
consumption is now around 4c 
The tncre- 
mental cost—the cost of oper- 
ating an additional appliance— 
might be estimated at 2c to 
2léc per kwh. on the average. 


$25 to $30 a year. 


per kilowatt hour. 


Actual rate schedules, of course, 


for any community are avail- 
able from the power company 
on request, and should certain- 
ly be consulted where the above 
figures do not approximately 


apply.) 


Thus the home freezer-stor- 
age unit is not as economical 
as the freezer-locker, unless its 





N: SO LONG ago, if anybody 
needed to attach a garden 
hose to his faucet, and the faucet 
was not of the threaded type, it 
was easy to make the necessary 
change. Nowadays new faucets 
are often impossible to obtain, 
and for some people it may be a 
lot of trouble to find a used one. 


On this account, since most 
faucets indoors have a plain or 
unthreaded tip not suited for a 





«« Faucet Adapter »® 
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hose connection, it is worth while 


to know of a gadget (sketched in 


Figure 1) which is sold in many 
5-10-25-cent stores at 50 cents. 
It is readily attached to a plain, 
smooth faucet by means of the 
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use enables its owner to saye 
considerable sums in time, gas. 
oline, and tires otherwise re. 
quired to go to and from a food 
locker-storage plant. The home 
freezer-storage unit does, how- 
ever, have the advantage of 
convenience and accessibility 


that are very much more im- 


portant in these times of tire 
and gasoline rationing than they 
would be in more normal times, 

It is not known to what ex- 
tent freezer-storage units are 
still available, and information 
from our subscribers on this 
point with respect to their own 
communities will be gladly re- 
ceived, and made available for 
the information of others. We 
know of only one new home 


freezer-storage unit of which a 


limited number may be avail- 
able in 1943 and 1944. That 
particular unit has a capacity 
to produce and hold a temper- 
ature of —20°F to —25°F ina 
room at 90°F. (When purchas- 
ing either a new or used unit, be 
sure that its freezing capacity 
is at least to —10°F;; if it is not, 
the stored products will not be 
of the most desirable quality.) 
The operating cost of the new 
freezer-storage unit is around 
90 kilowatt hours per month, 
corresponding to a monthly 
cost of $3.60 with electricity at 
4c per kwh. 


sharp-pointed screws furnished. 
Its lower part has a threaded end 
to which the hose can be fas- 
tened. Its name is Siph-O Unt- 
versal Adapter. 


This gadget would not only be 
of use to Victory gardeners who 
are without any suitable outside 
faucet connection, but could be 
immensely important for fire pro- 
tection in the home, in case of 
bombing or other emergency. 
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Rayon Stockings 


for Women in Wartime 


rRST silk went to war, then 
en and in recent months 
even the supply of rayon yarns 
for making women’s hose has 
been curtailed, although de- 
mand for hosiery is so great 
that shipments are often sold 
out 24 hours after they are put 
in stock. In warm climates, 
women can wear socks or bare 
legs the year round. In colder 
sections this fashion can be com- 
fortably followed only in the 
summer months, and there are 
many, particularly among the 
older women, who find it a bit 
too unconventional. The al- 
ternative is to wear rayon or 
cotton stockings. Except in 
the mesh type for sports wear, 
however, cotton or lisle stock- 
ings have not proved satisfac- 
tory, so that my lady is left 
with practically no choice. 
Rayon stockings have im- 
proved greatly in the last year 
or two. So far as appearance 
goes, when they are well fit- 
ting, it is difficult for anyone 
but a textile expert to tell the 
difference between rayon and 
silk hose. Nylon, of course, 
was more sheer. The three ob- 
jections to rayon stockings seem 
to be that they do not fit well 
around the ankle and the knee, 
they do not dry overnight so 
that it is necessary to have 
several pairs on hand, and they 
do not wear well. Furthermore 
they do not have the “give” 
of silk stockings and thus cause 
discomfort to the wearer who 
must bend her knees to dust 
under the radiator or file in the 
bottom drawer of a file cabinet. 
All manufacturers stress the 
importance of proper washing 
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of rayon hose and advise that stock- 
ings must be allowed to dry com- 
pletely before wearing. One firm 
holds that it is important for 
consumers to learn how to put 





their stockings on with care 
for best wearing results, 
pointing out that stock- 
ings may be pulled out 
of shape when they are 
first put on the foot. 
In brief the com- 
pany advises wash- 
ing rayon stock- 
ings before they 
are worn, 
then, after 
thorough 
drying, 
gently 
eas- 
ing 





a. Welt, 

customa- 

rily rein- 

forced so that 

it can take the 
garter pull. Picot- 
ed top helps give 
greater flexibility. 

b. Shadow-welt or after- 

welt is just below the welt 
and is reinforced, but not 
so heavily, to give added 
strength to the top. ¢, d. Fash- 

ion marks, where the stocking is 

shaped, are always found in the 

thigh and calf, and sometimes in the 

heel, foot, and toe. e. Reinforcement 

at the heel, which is sometimes called 
the high splice, should come up well be- 





yond the edge of the shoe line for longest 

wear. The reinforcement follows along the 

sole of the foot to f. the toe reinforcement of 

which there are several types. The ring type, con- 

sisting of a reinforced section which circles the toes, 
is the one most commonly found-in rayon hose. 


Construction Features of Full-Fashioned Stockings 


them on the foot, fitting the 
stocking to the heel, then 
working the stocking up the 
front of the leg so as to avoid 
too much pull on the back seam 
which stretches the stocking 
and causes it to hang loosely 
around the ankle. 

Rayon stockings are knit full 
fashioned just as silk and nylon 
were. By this method hose is 
knit flat and then sewed up 
the back. The shaping at the 
back of the calf, near the top 
underneath, below the welt, at 
the heel, sole, and toe is ac- 
complished by. knitting more 
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than one stitch together to nar- 
row the stocking at those par- 
ticular points. The small raised 
dots that are formed by this 
operation are called fashion 
marks. 


Another type of construction 
is circular knit, which requires 
noseam. The stocking is shaped 
by reducing the size of the 
stitch as the ankle is approach- 
ed. These seamless hose were 
called ‘“‘bare-leg hose’ and were 
beginning to be quite popular 
in nylon just before that fiber 
went to war. It does not ap- 
pear to be so popular in rayon 
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as the more durable full-fash- 
ioned type. High-twist rayon 
yarns give the effect of greater 
sheerness, have better resis- 
tance to abrasion, and less ten- 
dency to snag than hose made 
from ordinary rayon yarns. 


In selecting silk hose women 
were accustomed to make their 
purchases on the basis of the 
number of silk strands twisted 
together to form a single thread 
from which a particular pair of 
hose was knit. The two- and 
three-thread hose were very 
sheer, four- and five-thread 
were medium, while eight- and 
twelve-thread were heavy duty 
service weight. The technical 
term for measuring the weight 
of rayon yarn is denier (pro- 
nounced den-yer). The sheer- 
est weight rayon hose is 50 
denier and corresponds to a 
three- or four-thread silk stock- 
ing, 75 denier is approximately 
the equivalent of a five- or six- 
thread, and 100 denier is a 
heavy duty rayon stocking. The 
larger the denier, the more du- 
rable the stocking is likely to 
be, all things being equal. For 
longer wearing life, it has been 
found advisable to reinforce the 
heel, toe, and welt or garter 
top with cotton. 


The gauge of the stocking, as 
was true with silk, indicates 
the number of needles on the 
machine to each 1% inches. 
The more needles the finer the 
stitch. Stockings come in 39, 
42, 45, 48, 51, 54, 57, and 60 
gauge. Seamless or “‘bare-leg”’ 
hose, on the other hand, is 
measured by the total numberof 
needles on the cylinder on which 
the hose is knit. The count 
varies from 200 to 400. 


In order to secure the maxi- 
mum wear from stockings it 
has always been important to 
buy the proper size and 
length. It is doubly so with 


rayon. Be sure that the feet 
of stockings are long enough 
or holes will appear in the toes 
very promptly. Since rayon 
does not have the elasticity of 
silk, select hose of the proper 
length so that garters may be 
fastened at the top of the welt 
without undue pull or without 
the necessity of folding it over 
to make the stocking short 
enough. Those who wear round 
garters habitually will, how- 
ever, not need to pay much at- 
tention to this question. Some 
manufacturers not only make 
hose in various lengths but pack- 
age the different lengths sep- 
arately with identifying names. 
Belle-Sharmeer stockings, for ex- 
ample, come in “Brev’’ for small 
legs, ‘‘Modite”’ for middling 
legs, and ‘‘Duchess’’ for long, 
full legs. 

At one point in the stocking 
making process, the stocking is 
boarded, which means that 
while it is damp it is placed on a 
leg-shaped form and dried. A 
rayon stocking is ‘‘boarded”’ one 
to two inches shorter than a 
silk stocking. After it is wash- 
ed, however, it will stretch back, 
in actual use, to its original 
knitted length. This stretch- 
ing is one reason for washing a 
new pair of hose before they 
are worn so that garters will 
not need to be readjusted. 

The manufacturers of rayon 
hose are well aware of the dif- 
ferences in the characteristics 
of rayon hose as compared with 
those of silk and nylon and 
have tried to do a careful job 
of educating women in their 
handling and wear. Dexdale, 
for example, advises putting on 
a stocking by rolling the entire 
stocking down to the toe cap, 
slipping it over toes, smooth- 
ing out the foot, adjusting the 
heel, then carefully rolling the 
stocking over the leg without 
pulling it. Holeproof suggests 
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that stockings be washed out 
every night with mild soap in 
luke-warm water, squeezing out 
the water gently with the hands 
without wringing or twisting, 
Stockings should be allowed to 
dry thoroughly away from the 
sun and heat. The time rec- 
ommended varies from 24 hours 
to Dexdale’s figure of 48 hours’ 
drying time. Belle-Sharmeer 
and Van Raalte compromise on 
36 hours. 

Until the last year rayon hose 
has been made from the viscose 
and cuprammonium types of 
rayon yarn. The acetate yarns 
had lower tensile strength and 
were found somewhat difficult 
to handle in the manufacturing 
processes. Some of the prob- 
lems have been eliminated and 
acetate hosiery such as that 
made of Celanese acetate yarn is 
now being manufactured by at 
least one mill. Among the ad- 
vantages claimed for acetate 
rayon stockings are that they 
cling to the ankle and the knee, 
will dry in shorter time than 
the other types, do not elongate 
in the foot and leg, and resist 
snagging. The wearing qual- 
ities, however, will need fur- 
ther improvement. The Rol- 
lins and Mary Grey brands made 
of Celanese acetate, on an aver- 
age, gave poor service in CR's 
wear tests, although there was 
considerable variation in the 
hours of wear of the individual 
stockings which varied from 61 
hours to nearly 229 hours. 


Many curtailment orders 
have been issued in the last 
year or two by various govern- 
ment war agencies in their often 
ill-advised and bungling at- 
tempts to cut down on produc- 
tion of essential civilian goods. 
One which seems to have caused 
considerable uproar in the trade 
was War Production Board's 
L-274, scheduled to go into ef- 
fect May 15, 1943, specifying 
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constructions, weights, and 
sheerness for women’s (as well 
as men’s and children’s) full- 
fashioned hose. Perhaps this 
order was not so objectionable 
to the trade as the particular 
dollars-and-cents ceiling prices 
that were set on the different 
grades by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

At any rate the objections 
have been so vociferous that 
the date of effectiveness of the 
price order has been postponed, 
changes in the specifications 
have been made and just how 
much information will be re- 
quired on the label is not yet 
clear. Some 11 manufacturers 
are reported to have taken the 
order to court, challenging the 
jurisdiction of the OPA in the 
matter. 

One of the editors of the 
business page of the New York 
Times, C. F. Hughes, whose 
past writing on the subject has 
not been unfavorable to pro- 
grams-of standards and grade 
labeling for consumer goods, 
characterized the hosiery order 
as one which “will tax women 
who cannot afford to pay more 
than $1 a pair some $16,000,000 
a year, while Park Avenue will 
benefit by $30,000,000. So this 
seems to be one dream which 
has worked out in reverse, or 
‘soak the poor’!”’ 

According to the original 
WPB order the chief require- 
ments for the war grade A full- 
fashioned stockings were that 
the area covered by the cus- 
tomary splicing at the toe and 
heel was to be a minimum of 
four inches and a maximum of 
five inches. The over-all length 
for the average length stocking 
was to be 29 inches, with a 
tolerance of 1% inches either 
way. The length of the welt 
top was to be 3% inches, with 
an after-welt having a mini- 
mum of 1% inches. Two- to 





three-ply yarns were specified 
for the seams, and a minimum 
of 16 stitches to the inch. High- 
er twist yarns which tend to 
give longer wearability to stock- 
ings were specified in many 
cases. Colors were limited to 
seven for each six months’ 
period. 

The gauge, which must be 
given by the manufacturer on 
all shipments, is, according to 
one government adviser in this 
field, not nearly so important 
a factor in helping women as 
if the fineness were indicated 
by giving the number of stitches 
per square inch. For some rea- 
son, known only to the “‘ex- 
perts’’ of the OPA or the WPB, 
only the gauge and not the 
denier is required to be given 
on shipments of rayon hose (at 
the time of writing, May 10, 
1943). What the average wo- 
man wants to know is how 
sheer a stocking is, and this is 
best determined by the size 
of tie yarn as measured by the 
denier. 

In order to secure some com- 
parative data on the wearing 
qualities of well-known brands 
of rayon hose on the market, 
Consumers’ Research conduct- 
ed tests under actual condi- 
tions of use. Three pairs of 
each brand were rotated among 
a number of wearers who were 
instructed to wash the hose 
each night in luke-warm water 
in Lux, and allow them to dry 
for at least 24 hours before they 
were passed on to the next 
wearer. Records were made 
in each case as soon as the 
first hole or other sign of wear 
appeared, but where the stock- 
ing could be mended and put 
into further service, this was 
done. In some cases, one stock- 
ing that was still good from 
each of two pairs were mated 
together and kept in service. 
This is a very slow method of 
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test, but so far no mechanical 
methods of testing women’s 
hose have been devised that 
are at all comparable to condi- 
tions of actual use. . 

In 1937 Consumers’ Research 
issued a report on the results of 
wear tests on ten brands of silk 
stockings. The two best brands 
had an average life of over 350 
hours. In the present test no 
brand of rayon hose gave this 
length of service. The best 
brand of four-thread silk hose 
gave an average life of 363 
hours of wear, whereas the best 
rayon hose, comparable in 
weight, in the present test had 
an average life of 257 hours. 

In view of the fact that ray- 
on hose have other disadvan- 
tages such as requiring longer 
time to dry and lack of strength 
when wet, lack of “give,’’ ten- 
dency to bag, etc., none has 
been given higher than a B 
rating. As wartime substitutes 
for silk and nylon they are pass- 
able, and manufacturers have 
certainly been ingenious in im- 
proving their quality over those 
available in pre-war years. At 
their present stage of develop- 
ment, however, they must be 
considered definitely in the war- 
substitute class. Even on a 
price basis, when the war is 
over and civilian production 
has been resumed, it is doubt- 
ful if rayon stockings can com- 
pete with nylon which, barring 
accidents, snags, tears, etc., has 
better wearing qualities and a 
longer life, even though its ini- 
tial price may be higher. 

All stockings tested were full- 
fashioned except Gold Mark 
Wearlons which were circular 
knit. In making purchases for 
test, in every case a particular 
brand was asked for in 75 denier. 
In many cases the salesgirls 
were not familiar with this 
term, and the weights were not 
marked on the hose. In some 
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cases the salesgirls referred to 
the weights as sheer, medium, 
and heavy. As women become 
accustomed to the nomencla- 
ture, it would be advisable for 
manufacturers or retailers to 
mark each pair of hose with 
the proper denier number. The 
stockings tested by CR were 
examined by an experienced 
knitter, and all were estimated 
to be 75 denier except Royal 
Purple which was 50, Van Raalte 
and Montgomery Ward’s which 
were 65, and Holeproof which 
was 100 denier. 

The price listed in each case 
is that actually paid for the 
particular brand on a per pair 
basis. It is possible that some 
present prices may be different 
as the result of the recent OPA 
dollars-and-cents ceiling order. 


B. Intermediate 


As You Like It Dultone (Hosiery As 
You Like It, P.O. Box 1458, Read- 
ing, Pa.) $1 per pair. Denier not 


given. Labeled “High twist rayon, 
toe cotton reinforced.” Average 
wearing life 247 hours. Wearers’ 


comments: Very good fit. 

Dexdale (Berkshire Hosiery Mills, 
Reading, Pa.) $1.65 per pair. 
Denier not given. Labeled “Rayon 
with cotton lisle plaited feet.’’ Aver- 
age wearing life 257 hours. One 
stocking in two different pairs had 
defects in them when examined after 
purchase was made. Good stockings 
in each case were mated and put 
into service. Wearers’ comments: 
Wrinkled at ankle; dye was streaked 
before washing. 

Gotham Gold Stripe Futuray (Gotham 
Hosiery Co., Inc., 200 Madison Ave., 
New York City) $1.15 per pair. 
Denier not given. Labeled “All 
rayon, cotton reinforced toe. Qual- 
ity tested, Better Fabrics Testing 
Bureau.” Average wearing life ap- 
proximately 200 hours. Wearers’ 
comments: Fit excellent. 

Montgomery Ward’s No. 30—903, 
Sheer Rayon Stockings. 94c per 
pair. Labeled ‘65 denier, 45 gauge. 
Bemberg [cuprammonium] rayon 
leg. Bemberg rayon top, heel, sole; 
merc. cotton toe.”” Not shown in 


the 1943 Spring-Summer catalog but 
may be available in local stores. 





WOMEN’S RAYON STOCKINGS 


Average wearing life 245 hours. 
Wearers’ comments: Good fit, but 
some stockings showed a decided 
ring at the ankle such as that caused 
in knitting when stitches are slipped 
off the needle and then picked up 
backwards; there were many rings 
that showed up throughout the legs 
of several stockings. 

Real Silk, Rayon Service Sheer, Style 
93-RF Realtex (Real Silk Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., Indianapolis) $1.35 per 
pair. Denier not given. Labeled 
“Heel, sole, & toe reinforced with 
Durene cotton.” Average wearing 
life 224 hours. Wearers’ comments: 
Wrinkled somewhat and bagged at 
the knee. 

Roman Stripe, V-651 Ray-Grain (Chip- 
man Knitting Mills, Easton, Pa.) 
$1.35 per pair. Denier not given. 
Labeled “‘Bemberg rayon leg and 
top. Cotton reinforced toe.’ Aver- 
age wearing life 251 hours. Wearers’ 
comments: Some slippage was noted 
at joining of foot reinforcement and 
rest of stocking; hose showed rings. 

Royal Purple, Style E 895/4, Sears- 
Roebuck’s No. 86—895. 98c per 
pair plus postage. Denier not given. 
Catalog claimed “high-twist rayon 
with cotton reinforced toes.” Aver- 
age wearing life approximately 196 
hours. Wearers’ comments: Looked 
well and fit well. 

Van Raalte Flextoe (Van Raalte Co., 
Inc., 417 Fifth Ave., New York 
City) $1.35 per pair. Denier not 
given. Labeled “Knitted of Bem- 
berg [cuprammonium] yarn.”” Aver- 
age wearing life 250 hours. Wearers’ 
comments: Appearance good, fit 
after washing good. 


Heavy-Duty Hose 

The following brand is classified 
separately because it was the only 
brand that was 100 denier. This is 
comparable with the service-weight 
7-thread silk hose, the best of which 
in the 1940 CR test averaged 470 
hours of wear. It should be noted 
that the heavy-duty rayon in the pres- 
ent test averaged 345 hours of wear. 
On a percentage basis the relationship 
of the heavy-duty rayon to the heavy- 
duty silk is about the same as the 
relationship of the medium-weight ray- 
on to the medium-weight silk, with 
silk giving the better service in each 
case. Although one stocking of two 
pairs of the Holeproof brand was still 
good when the other went out of serv- 
ice, it was impossible to mate them 
because the dye had faded so different- 
ly in each case that they did not match. 
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Holeproof 500-9 Medium (Holeproof 
Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis.) $1.15 
per pair. Denier not given. Labeled 
“Rayon body and top, Mercerized 
cotton reinforcing in foot.” Aver. 
age wearing life 345 hours. Wearers’ 
comments: Dye streaked before 
washing; felt heavy. 


C. Not Recommended 


Belle-Sharmeer (Belle-Sharmeer Divyi- 
sion, Wayne Knitting Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.) $1.35 per pair. 75 
denier, 45 gauge marked on Lord 
and Taylor price tag. Duchess 
length (hong). Labeled “All rayon 
with cotton reinforced rayon toe.” 
Average wearing life approximately 
129 hours. Wearers’ comments: Ap- 
pearance good. 

Gold Mark No Seam Wearlon (Gold 
Mark Hosiery Co., 392 Fifth Ave., 
New York City) $1 per pair. Cir- 
cular knit. Labeled ‘Rayon leg, 
top, and foot, cotton heel and toe. 
First Quality. No Seam. 400 nee- 
dies, 50 denier.” Average wearing 
life approximately 118 hours. Wear- 
ers’ comments: Did not fit well 
around the ankle. 

Kayser Victoray (Julius Kayser & Co., 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City) 
$1.15 per pair. Denier not given. 
Labeled “‘Rayon & Cotton.” Aver- 
age wearing life 174 hours. Wearers’ 
comments: Except for heel, fit after 
washing fairly good. 

Mary Grey 51 (Grey Hosiery Mills, 
Bristol, Va.) $1.15 per pair. Denier 
not given. Labeled “Celanese (ace- 
tate) rayon, cotton reinforced foot, 
nylon reinforced toe."’ Average 
wearing life approximately 160 hours. 
Wearers’ comments: Fabric had nice 
appearance but hose fitted badly. 

Phoenix (Phoenix Hosiery Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.) $1.15 per pair. Denier 
not given. Labeled “Rayon with 
cotton reinforcements.” Average 
wearing life approximately 127 hours. 
Wearers’ comments: Streaked; too 
large in calf of leg. 

Rollins 270 (Rollins Hosiery Mills, 
Inc., Des Moines, Ia.) $1.15 per 
pair. Denier not given. Labeled 
“Celanese [acetate] rayon with merc. 
cotton toe reinforcement.’ Average 
wearing life approximately 121 hours. 
Wearers’ comments: Fabric had good 
appearance but hose wrinkled. 

Vanette (Vanette Hosiery Mills, Dal- 
las) $1.35 per pair. Labeled ‘75 
denier rayon, 51 gauge, cotton inner 
toe."’ Average wearing life 181 hours. 
Wearers’ comments: Did not fit well 
at ankles. 


















O PAINT or not to paint the 
legs this summer is a ques- 
tion that will currently be de- 

cided pretty much on the basis 
of how good a girl’s “‘leg ap- 
peal” is and how conservative 
the community in which she 
lives or how deep a natural tan 
she can acquire and maintain. 
There has been an occasional 
suggestion that some of these 
stockings out of a jar or bottle 
can be made to look like the 
real thing by drawing a seam 
down the back of the leg and 
adding a high reinforced heel 
line effect with a light brown 
eyebrow pencil. It is rather 
doubtful that most wearers of 
leg make-up suppose that the 
particular application on their 
legs is intended to simulate 
stockings; rather they wish to 
have their lower limbs look 
smooth, brown and healthy as 
if they had been spending the 
summer at the beach. Going 
without stockings these days 
is a great saving on the clothes 
budget, although some find leg 
make-up takes longer to apply 
than merely putting on a pair 
of hose. 

Women who plan to do with- 
out stockings will want to wear 
a pair of foot socks with most 
shoes to avoid blisters from the 
rubbing of the leather against 
the bare foot. In a test made 
by Consumers’ Research, it was 
found that Peds cotton foot 
socks were the best out of five 
brands tested. Rated as B. 
Intermediate were three others 
made of cotton, Boot-eez, Foot- 
lets, and Forefeet. 

One other operation that 
isesthetically necessary for bare 
legs is to keep them thoroughly 
denuded of hair. There are 
several types of depilatories on 
the market sold for this pur- 


Bottled Hosiery for Leg Make-Up 





Recommended: Peds. 





In Going Without Stockings 
First: Remove superfluous hair. 


x 

Recommended method: shaving soap and a good safety 

razor such as Tech, the New Gillette, Senator One Piece, 
Sheraton One Piece, Ever Ready, or Gem}? 


Next best method: application of a thioglycollate paste 
such as Imra, Nair, or Sleek. 


Second: Wear a pair of foot socks. 


Next Best: Boot-eez, Footlets, or Forfeet. 








pose. One of the most com- 
mon is a paste or powder (to 
which water is to be added to 
form a paste) in which the ef- 
fective ingredient is one of the 
sulphides, easily recognized by 
the odor of rotten eggs that is 
all pervasive when the contents 
of a tube or jar are brought 
into contact with hot water. 
Sulphides have long been used 
as dehairing substances, but 
they prove to be quite irritating 
to a sensitive skin and should 
never be used near the eyes or 
other delicate membranes. 

Somewhat less irritating to 
the skin are depilatories which 
use calcium thioglycollate such 
as Imra, Nair, and Sleek. Be- 
cause they are less caustic, how- 
ever, they are not so speedy in 
their action and are not always 
completely effective in remov- 
ing unwanted hair. 

Discs, compacts, and other 
abrasives are not considered 
particularly satisfactory, espe- 
cially for removing hair from 
such a large area as a pair of 
legs. 

Waxes which are melted and 
allowed to harden, then yanked 
off taking the hair with them 
are painful and sometimes diffi- 
cult to use: 

All in all the safest and 
most inexpensive method is 
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shaving carefully with a safety 
razor. It should be borne in 
mind that there is no method 
that will permanently remove 
hair except that of electrolysis, 
and that is safely applied only 
by a skilled operator. Other 
methods of depilation merely 
break off the hair at the base. 
Since the chemical (sulphide) 
depilatory preparations pene- 
trate to the very base of the 
hair, they may give a closer 
“shave,’’ so to speak, than a 
casual and somewhat unskilled 
use of a safety razor. 

There has been some specu- 
lation in the various trades as 
to whether or not leg make-up 
will make a dent in the hosiery 
market. Whether leg make-up 
is effective and easy to apply 
will be the chief factors in deter- 
mining its popularity. With 
these factors in mind, Consum- 
ers’ Research had laboratory 
tests made which carefully sim- 
ulated conditions of actual use 
of a number of widely-distrib- 
uted brands of various types 
to secure some information on 
their performance. (The tests 
did not include chemical anal- 
yses to determine the nature 
of the ingredients of the vari- 
ous products.) According to 
advice from the American Med- 
ical Association, a great many 
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16. .. BoTTLep Hosiery 


of these products are entirely 
harmless. The A.M.A. points 
out, however, that some of them 
contain coal tar (aniline) dyes. 
Many people are allergic to 
such dyes, even the so-called 
harmless food dyes, and may 
experience unpleasant reactions 
to their use. 

Consumers’ Research wishes 
to acknowledge the kind serv- 
ices of Erwin Di Cyan, Ph.D., 
for his work on the laboratory 
problems underlying the follow- 
ing report. It should be noted 
that the ratings are based on 
performance and appearance. 

Leg make-up presently avail- 
able can be conveniently di- 
vided into three classes: Lo- 
tion Type, Dye Solution, and 
Paste. 

Lotion types of leg make-up 
conform to the general formula 
of water (about 70%) contain- 
ing 2% to 3% zinc oxide or 
titanium dioxide or 10% to 
12% chalk as extenders which 
confer opacity, 5% to 8% talc 
to lend “‘pearliness,’’ 1% zinc 
stearate to promote adhesion, 
3% to 5% bentonite or other 
emulsifying clay to favor easier 
spreading, 3% to 5% glycerine 
or a glycol as a humectant to 
increase plasticity, and often 
1% to 3% aerosol, triethanol- 
amine or other wetting agent 
to hinder settling and help in 
more uniform application. 

The lotion type is more suit- 
able for legs not entirely devoid 
of hair or minor blemishes. The 
first coat usually offers a good 
illusion of stockings, with re- 
spect to texture and color. It 
is easy to apply (using only 
one coat) and a uniform coat- 
ing may be readily obtained 
if the product is applied ac- 
cording to directions. This type 
is easy to remove, and leaves 
no trace of its presence after 
washing with soap and water. 
There was no fading of color 








when the coating was exposed 
to strong sunlight for three days 
in a test tube and compared 
with a control sample which 
had been kept wrapped for the 
same length of time in black 
photographer’s paper. 

Most of the lotions will streak 
and spot in a rain shower; this 
was shown in a test simulating 
rain exposure, in which a fine 
stream of water was directed at 
the coating from a hypodermic 
syringe fitted with a narrow- 
bore needle. Many of the lo- 
tions, particularly when wet 
from rain, will come off on the 
dress hem. This was deter- 
mined by rolling dark twine 
over a leg, when the coating 
was wet from the simulated 
rain shower, and again when 
dry. Under actual conditions 
of use, it was found that the 
second coat is superfluous and 
often spoiled the effect of the 
first coat by creating an un- 
natural shade. It is better, 
therefore, to select the wanted 
darker color in the first place, 
or to use a more generous 
amount for the first application. 

In the attempt to determine 
if upon drying a flaking off 
would be a serious drawback 
to the use of the lotion type, 
all brands were subjected to a 
stress test by dipping a toy 
balloon into each lotion, hang- 
it up to dry and blowing air 
into it to expand it. The rele- 
vancy of this test to actual 
conditions of use of the leg 
make-up is of course in the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the 
skin over the calf muscles in 
walking. All the lotions were 
found to flake off in greater or 
lesser degree. The bottom of 
the toy balloon received most 
lotion, as some from the upper 
part would run down, and there 
where the coating was thickest, 
the flaking off was most pro- 
nounced. Translated into con- 
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ditions of use, this prompts the 
suggestion not to apply a thick. 
er coat than needed. 

All of the lotions were sub- 
jected to tests for accelerated 
settling, by being spun on a 
high speed centrifuge for six 
minutes. All but three (Leg 
Tone, Velva Leg Film, and 
Charbert Leg Make-Up) settled 
from 50% to 80%. Upon fur- 
ther tests it was determined 
that settling had no discernible 
relation to the quality of the 
product. 

Dye solutions are liquids in 
which a certified dye is dis- 
solved in a vehicle consisting 
principally of water, with a cer- 
tain percentage of alcohol to 
facilitate rapid drying. They 
are suitable for completely hair- 
less and perfectly blemish-free 
legs only. 

It is more difficult to get 
an even coat in using a dye 
solution than with a lotion, but 
the final result is more satis- 
factory from several stand- 
points. The principal advan- 
tage of dyes over lotions lies in 
the necessity of applying leg 
make-up to feet as well as legs, 
particularly with open toe shoes. 
The dye solution will not rub 
off as easily at the heels as the 
lotion type, nor will it shed 
the powdery remains of the 
coat through the open toe or 
other “ventilatory perfora- 
tions.”” Through the balloon 
test previously described, the 
dye solutions passed with fly- 
ing colors, as they carry no in- 
soluble fillers or powdery ex- 
tenders (which can flake off 
under the continuous friction 
between foot and shoe when 
walking). Unlike lotion types 
of make-up, dye solutions need 
no shaking before application. 

To attain a given density of 
color on a given area, dye solu- 
tions are more economical than 
lotion types. Except for night 
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use, the types and colors ex- 
amined of dye solutions did 
not give as ‘“‘natural’’ a texture 
as lotion types. A more con- 
sistently darker shade can be 
obtained with dye solutions. 
The whole problem is however 
open to personal color prefer- 
ence as well as the question of 
ensemble. The dye solutions, 
in common with the lotion 
types, do not bleach in strong 
sunlight. 


The general esthetic appear- 
ance with dye solutions tends 
to an impression of sun-tanned 
legs rather than silk hose. At 
best the texture is fair. Dye 
solutions, unlike lotions, do not 
however rub off on the hem of 
the skirt when dry, and come 
off only negligibly when wet. 
A shower of rain will not affect 
the coating. An application of 
dye solution can be removed by 
soap and warm water, but vig- 
orous washing is necessary with 
some, to remove every trace. 
In spite of its persistence in 
color, the dyeshould be removed 
on retiring since the bedcloth- 
ing would otherwise be stained. 


The paste or cream type of 
leg cosmetic lies about midway 
between the lotion typeanddye 
solution in that it has advan- 
tages and disadvantages of both 
types. Some brands of this 
class are sold in stick form, 
others in shallow jars. On the 
basis of experimentation, this 
type was observed to be some- 
what more difficult and time- 
consuming to apply than lo- 
tion or dye solution. It gave 
its best result with one well- 
worked coat, as the second coat 
gave an artificial appearance. 
The paste or cream application 
is not streaked by a rain shower. 


This type of color comes off 
worse on the skirt-hem than 
does a dye solution, but seems 
to give less trouble in this re- 


spect than a lotion. There was 
no flaking off whatever, under 
the tests to which all three 
types were subjected; conse- 
quently, the stick or paste form 
would probably be more suit- 
able than a lotion in open toe 
shoes. Inasmuch as the base 
is a special vanishing cream, 
an uncomfortably unctuous 
feeling may be experienced 
when leg rubs against leg. Some 
women may also object to the 
greasy feeling below the shoe 
line. 

As no one type of leg make- 
up carries all the advantages 
inherent in this type of cos- 
metic, the conclusion seems 
warranted that the selection of 
suitable leg make-up depends 
upon the occasion on which it 
is to be used. At beach and 
pool, the dye solution appears 
advisable, while for general 
afternoon use the lotion type 
might be chosen; for evening 
effect the paste form might do. 
Each user may have her own 
ideas as to the relative impor- 
tance of the different qualities 
possessed by each of the three 
types discussed. 


Dye Solutions 


A. Recommended 


Luster’s Liquid Tan (Luzier’s, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo.) 6 fi. oz., $1.50. 


B. Intermediate 


Jiff-on (Distributed by Beauty Coun- 
selors, Inc., Grosse Pointe, Mich.) 
3 fl. oz., 75c. Rubs off slightly on 
hem, wet or dry. 

Bellin’s Wondersheer (Distributed by 
Bellin’s Wonderstoen Co., Inc., 1140 
Broadway, New York City) 4 fi. 
oz., $1. Amber beige. Texture only 
fair and leaves trace of color on skin 
unless the cleansing is vigorously 
done. 


Paste Form — 
B. Intermediate 


Legstick (Helena Rubinstein, Inc., 715 
Fifth Ave., New York City) 1% 
oz., $1; many would consider this 
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overpriced in comparison with dye 
solutions. 


Lotion Types 
A. Recommended 


Bonne Bell Nite and Day Foundation 
(Bonne Bell, Inc., Cleveland) 6 fi. 
oz., $2. Mexitan. Contains a small 
amount of soluble dye in addition 
to the general lotion type formula. 
The application would not be spotted 
by a shower. Texture good. For 
removal, somewhat. more vigorous 
washing necessary than with other 
lotion types. 

Charbert Leg Make-Up (Parfums Char- 
bert, Inc., 27 W. 56 St., New York 
City) 6 fil. oz., $1. Light bronze. 
Application not spotted by shower. 
Texture good. Feels somewhat as- 
tringent. Should be in a bottle 
with wider mouth as it is hard to 
pour from present bottle. Washes 
off easily. 

The Liquid Stocking Glamour Kote (The 
Liquid Stocking Co., 6000 Good- 
fellow Blvd., St. Louis, Mo.) 6 ff. 
oz., $1. Havana tan. Application 
not spotted by shower. Texture 
good. Washes off easily. 


B. Intermediate 


The following were somewhat un- 
satisfactory in that application would 
be spotted by a shower of rain. Their 
color and texture were good. 


Stocking Lotion, Powder Type (a liquid) 
(Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 323 E. 34 
St., New York City) 4 fl. oz., $1. 

Winter Leg Tone, The Hose Maker 
(R. H. Laird Mfg. Co., Inc., 785 
Fifth Ave., New York City) 8 f1. 
oz., $1. Rusglo. 

Velva Leg Film (Elizabeth Arden, 691 
Fifth Ave., New York City) 5 fi. 
oz., $1. Sun beige. 


* * * 


The following brands were consider- 
ed to be somewhat less effective than 
those preceding the asterisks, because 
they would be spotted by a shower of 
rain, and the coating removed. The 
color is fair in the first case, poor in the 
second one. Their texture on applica- 
tion is considered artificial. 


Aquacade Leg Lotion (Helena Rubin- 
stein, Inc., 715 Fifth Ave., New York 
City) 4 fl. oz., $1. Stocking shade. 

Miner's Liquid Make-Up for the Legs 
(Distributed by Miner's, Inc., 12 
E. 12 St., New York City) 6 fi, 
oz., 50c. Golden mist. 
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Minor Foot Ailments and How to Deal with Them 


By M. Beckett Howorta, M. D., NEw York OrTHOPAEDIC HosPITAL 


EET vary in size, shape, 

beauty, and power. A foot 
will usually assume its normal 
size and shape if unrestricted. 
Some feet are short and squar- 
ish, with short toes of nearly 
equal length; others are long 
and slender, with long toes of 
unequal length. There may be 
a progressive shortening from 
big to little toe, or the second 
and third toe may be longer. 
Shoes should be made in shapes 
that differ for these different 
feet, but usually they are not. 
A large, well-formed foot usual- 
ly is stronger and more useful 
than a small, dainty foot. The 
small, dainty foot has been long 
considered the mark of aris- 
tocracy, or leisure. The Chinese 
have gone to extremes in forc- 
ing the foot into a small, use- 
less shape, by binding the feet 
of babies, but Americans begin 
the deforming process in adoles- 
cence. 

The high-heeled, high-arched 
shoe of modern “civilized” 
America produces a deformity 
similar to that of the Chinese 
bound foot, but less marked 
because the feet of adolescents 
are less plastic than those of 
infants. The basic purpose is 
to make the foot look shorter 
by raising the heel and the arch 
and dropping the metatarsals 
(producing the “equinus” or 
horse position). This type of 
shoe is not only a good source 
of income to shoe manufactur- 
ers, but also to chiropodists and 
physicians, for it is responsible 
for the majority of visits for 
foot treatments. The balance, 


power, flexibility, and grace of 
the foot is destroyed by the 
high-heeled shoe. 


You may 





confirm this for yourself by 
watching from behind the stiff, 
clumping, wobbly, and obvi- 
ously uncomfortable feet of 
most women in high-heeled 
shoes. Short women are par- 
ticularly prone to high heels, 
so they ‘‘can look taller’’; per- 
haps a high hat would help 
solve their problem more wisely. 

There is a close relation be- 
tween legs and feet. People 
with relaxed arches are apt to 
have relaxed and knocked 
knees, each aggravating 
the other. Relaxed ligaments 
and muscles are often general, 
rather than localized to the 
feet, and may be present in the 
arms and hands as well as knees 
and feet. The legs may be 
rotated outward at the knees, 
causing an increased strain on 
the arches, as well as the knees. 
The rotation of the hips may be 
limited in either direction, re- 
sulting in a pigeon-toed gait, 
or the opposite. Bow legs 
cause knee strain, as well as 
foot strain. Poor spinal pos- 
ture may aggravate poor foot 
and leg posture, or the reverse 
may be true. There are many 
other deformities and mechan- 
ical abnormalities of the feet 
and legs which space prevents 
discussion of here. Treatment 
of any of these conditions should 
not be undertaken until a cor- 
rect diagnosis and competent 
medical or orthopedic advice have 
been obtained. 

There are many mechanical 
devices on the market, sold for 
the relief of pain or improve- 
ment in appearance of the feet. 
Of what real value are they, 
when they do not get at the 
cause? 
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Corns are nothing more than 
areas of thick, hard skin, pro. 
duced by pressure and interfer- 
ence with the circulation. Corn 
plasters, usually made with sal- 
icylic acid, are used to soften 
corns. Cornsdisappear when the 
pressure is removed. Bear in 
mind that the skin is sandwich- 
ed between bone and leather. 
Usually the pressure which in 
time results in acorn can be re- 
moved by wearing ashoe witha 
higher, broader toe box. Occa- 
sionally there is a bony spur or 
ridge on the toe which must be 
removed by surgery. Corns be- 
tween toes are apt to be “‘soft,” 
because of perspiration. A bit 
of cotton or lambs’ wool, with 
talc, will absorb the moisture 
and prevent the softening, but 
the chief remedy is to provide 
the toes with enough room so 
that they can lie straight in the 
shoe, without pressure. 

Metatarsal calluses are also 
caused by pressure. Thin soles, 
high heels, and hard pavements 
or floors are factors in their 
production. The longest meta- 
tarsal bone, usually the second, 
gets more weight, especially 
with high heels, and the callus 
commonly develops under the 
head of the second metatarsal, 
but may be present under any 
of them. The tendons and liga- 
ments of the toes on the tops 
of the metatarsal joints are often 
contracted, causing further 
pressure against the metatarsal 
heads. Metatarsal pads of 
sponge rubber, felt, or leather, 
placed in the shoe behind the 
callus, may reduce the pres- 
sure, but are not effective with 
high heels. Full thickness in- 
stead of split leather soles, low 
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heels, and soft floor coverings 
are helpful. Once the causes 
of the callus are removed, the 
callus itself may be softened 
with plasters, cold cream, or 
lengthy soaking in hot water, 
and the surface may be scrub- 
bed off with a stiff brush or 
pumice stone. Trimming cal- 
luses and corns is somewhat 
dangerous, because of the pos- 
sibility of infection or scars, 
and does no permanent good 
unless the cause is removed. 
Warts may occur in the soles, 
with or without calluses. Caus- 
tics burn off the surface but do 
not reach the roots of the wart, 
and are time-consuming and 
ineffective. Treatment by an 
orthopedist or a dermatologist 
is usually desirable. 

Ingrowing toe nails are 


. caused primarily by shoes with 


pointed toes which squeeze the 
skin against the nail and cause 
the skin to thicken. Often the 
nail is mistakenly cut off short 
at the corners, and the sharp or 
jagged edge digs into the flesh. 
Infection may ensue, resulting 
in considerable pain and dis- 
ability, and the need for pro- 
longed treatment. It is easy 
to prevent ingrowing nails by 
wearing broad-toed shoes with 
a straight inner border and by 
cutting the nails straight across. 


Hammer toes may be present 
from birth (congenital), or they 
may be acquired. The former 
type usually affects only the 
second toe. A callus develops 
over the deformed knuckle, and 
may be painful. The acquired 
type is caused by wearing too- 
short or pointed shoes or too- 
short stockings, and is prevent- 
able. The shoes and socks of 


growing children, for example, 
are very apt to become too 
short before they are discarded. 
High heels increase the ten- 
dency to the formation of ham- 
mer toe. 


“‘Morton’s toe”’ is a 






painful condition at the base of 
the toe, usually the fourth, as- 
sociated with a growth on the 
tiny nerve between the meta- 
tarsals. It is caused by im- 
properly fitting shoes, but may 
be aggravated by injury. It 
may be relieved early by cor- 
recting the shoes, but will re- 
quire orthopedic care when per- 
sistent. 

Bunions occur at the base of 
the great toe, on the inner side, 
or on the outer side of the base 
of the fifth toe. There is an 
enlargement of the bone, often 
associated with a sac of fluid 
or bursa intended for protec- 
tion. The great toe usually 
deviates outward. Bunions are 
caused by pointed-toe shoes 
(and narrow-toed stockings) 
and are aggravated by high 
heels. They are far more com- 
mon with women than with 
men and are entirely prevent- 
able. Bunions may be relieved 
to some extent by proper shoes. 
The various bunion appliances, 
on the other hand, are of little 
value, particularly if the shoes 
are not corrected. An ortho- 
pedic operation may be advis- 
able in the more severe cases. 

Weak or relaxed arches are 
chiefly due to relaxed ligaments 
and muscles, though the bones 
may participate in the deform- 
ity and other conditions may 
aggravate it. In many cases, 
relaxed arches are due entirely 
to poor foot posture and are 
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correctible. The shoes should 
have low heels and broad toes 
and strong soles. The feet 
should be parallel on standing 
and walking and the knees di- 
rected forward. The weight 
should be equally distributed 
between the heels and balls of 
the feet when standing at rest, 
but in advancing more weight 
should be on the balls of the 
feet. Constant standing in one 
position promotes foot strain 
more easily than when the posi- 
tion is shifted, or during walk- 
ing. Carrying heavy loads, 
especially the unnecessary load 
of obesity, promotes foot strain, 
as well as a tendency to the 
degenerative type of arthritis. 
Contracture of the muscles of 
the calf, causing too much pull 
on the heel cord (Achilles ten- 
don), causes one to walk with 
the feet rolled out in order to 
prevent this pull on the calf. 
Such contracture is made worse 
by wearing high heels and 
by exercises which tighten the 
calf, such as rising on the toes. 


Arch supports will relieve the 
strain of long hours of stand- 
ing, obesity, and certain forms 
of arthritis. Arch supports 
should be looked upon as 
crutches, however. They never 
“build up the arches,”’ but tend 
to weaken the muscles and liga- 
ments. Thus weak arches are 
made weaker by arch supports, 
and the person who thinks he is 
being helped is really being 
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Deformities of feet, largely caused by improper shoes. 
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Tracing from X-ray photograph of normal foot showing principal bones and their 


relationships. 


Note inner longitudinal arch, consisting of first metatarsal, inner 


cuneiform, navicular, talus, and calcaneus. 


married to these appliances, 
with little possibility of divorce. 
Steel arches may be especially 
pernicious, as they are hard, 
heavy, and stiff, and they are 
rarely advisable. Arch support 
shoes are also stiff, heavy, and 
clumsy, but may be necessary 
for fat people. Sponge rubber 
or felt supports may be useful, 
especially as a temporary mea- 
sure to relieve pain or strain, 
until the condition can be cor- 
rected by other treatment. 
Arch supports are sometimes 
sold to gullible people with nor- 
mal feet to “prevent weak 
arches.”’ This practice would 
be comparable to selling 
crutches to prevent sprained 
ankles or routinely fitting in- 
fants with eyeglasses to pre- 
vent eye trouble. Arch sup- 
ports should be bought only 
on medical or orthopedic pre- 
scription, they should be used 
only as a part of the treatment 
of foot disorders. 

Exercises offer the only meth- 
od of restoring relaxed arches 
(except operation). Operation 
may be used to alter the bones 
or ligaments, but the arch can 
usually be improved by 
strengthening the muscles and 
correcting foot posture. Just 
any exercises will not do; some 


may even do more harm than 
good. The routine exercises 
given in shoe store booklets 
and at school may be suitable 
for normal feet, but are not 
adapted to the various types of 
abnormal ones. Exercises 
should be prescribed according 
to the needs of the individual 
patient, usually by an ortho- 
pedist or physiotherapist, and 
he should be taught exactly 
how to do them, how often, 
how long, and how vigorously. 
They may need to be corrected 
and changed from time to time. 
Correcting the foot posture 
should be applied to the pa- 
tient’s daily life, and not limit- 
ed toa few minutes daily. Other 
exercise, such as walking, swim- 
ming, etc., may be fitted into 
the program. 


Stockings and socks should 
fit the feet smoothly, but should 
be a little longer than the toes 
to prevent doubling up of the 
toes and the formation of cal- 
luses. Most stockings are cut 
with a triangular toe, presum- 
ably to simplify manufacture, 
but this triangular shape usual- 
ly compresses the toes and addi- 
tional length is required to pre- 
vent this. Stockings which 
shrink should be long enough 
when new to allow for shrink- 
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age. Wool stockings should be 
dried on frames of proper size. 
Tight, heavy socks may even jn. 
terfere with circulation, and this 
may lead to frostbite when the 
wearer is out in cold weather. 
Damp feet are much more syb- 
ject to frostbite than dry ones; 
perspiration may moisten the 
feet and socks enough to be 
dangerous under certain con- 
ditions. Talc will absorb per- 
spiration, and lanolin or cold 
cream may give some protec- 
tion. Extra socks should be 
carried for a change when one 
is long out of doors, to be worn 
when the first pair gets wet or 
holes develop. Friction causes 
blisters, especially when the feet 
are moist. Friction may arise 
from improperly fitting shoes 
or socks, darns, holes, or seams, 
or cracked or worn spots on 
shoes. Stiff leather, especially 
when shrunk by drying arti- 
ficially, is likely to cause trouble. 

Thus we see that nearly all 
of the common foot ailments 
are due to faulty shoes and, to 
a much smaller extent, faulty 
stockings. They can be large- 
ly corrected by wearing correct 
shoes and stockings—rather 
than by appliances and salves. 
The more persistent and more 
serious conditions call for med- 
ical or orthopedic diagnosis and 
treatment—trather than treat- 
ment by the shoe and appli- 
ance salesman since his interest 
is to sell shoes and appliances. 
He is not trained in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of foot dis- 
orders, nor licensed to practise, 
and is little better qualified in 
fact to give expert advice on 
shoes and feet than any of his 
customers. 

* * * 

Dr. Howorth’s first article on 
shoes and foot care appeared in 
the May issue. He will discuss 
the various types of shoes and 
their care in the July BULLETIN. 
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Servicing the Radio at Home 


FEW YEARS AGO most home 
A “handy men” with a little 
knowledge of electricity, and the 
ability to wire up a bell, motor, 
or light, could service the average 
radio set, or at least find out what 
and where the trouble was. Many 
thousands of hobbyists, indeed, 
were building their own radio sets 
very successfully—in the days 
when radio circuits were simple, 
and types of tubes and other cir- 
cuit components few in number. 
Nowadays the man who can cor- 
rect any trouble in almost any 
radio set is a member of a highly 
expert occupation, for the modern 
radio represents an amazing vari- 
ety of circuit details and compo- 
nents. This combined with the 
radio manufacturers’ endeavors to 
save weight, material, and space 
at every turn have made dealing 
with the problem of trouble-shoot- 
ing and repair a sort of work that 
in many cases only the expert can 
successfully do. 


Yet since there are many kinds 
of trouble that develop with a 
radio set which do not call for the 
attention of a serviceman, and 
since such servicemen and other 
electrical and mechanical handy 
men are being rapidly absorbed 
into the armed forces or into war 
work, it well behooves the owner 
of a radio set, if he is at all me- 
chanically or electrically minded, 
to learn something about how he 
may keep it operating, through 
his own efforts, in case of trouble 
or breakdown. 


Simple Test Equipment 
Will Do 

Many of the more common 
troubles can be diagnosed and 
perhaps cured without expert as- 
sistance. Some sort of crude cur- 
rent detecting (or measuring) in- 
strument, a screw driver, long- 
nosed pliers, and a soldering iron 
are necessary. 

Half the time, perhaps, the 
trouble a given radio has developed 
can be located without electrical 
testing equipment of any sort. A 


person who has some knowledge 
of elementary electrical principles, 
such as could be picked up in a 
school course in physics or shop- 
work can go further, using as one 
circuit-testing device the neon- 
lamp tester described in the article 
on reducing hazards of electrical 
appliances in CR’s November 1942 
BULLETIN. An even more useful 


testing appliance is a head set! 








Serviceman checking for presence of a 
bias or grid voltage on four taps of a 
resistor providing bias voltages for the 
various tubes in a five-tube set. 


1 Until recently it was easy to buy head 
sets or single ear phones very cheaply 
secondhand. Now, along with most od 
radio equipment and test appliances, new 
headphones are unobtainable and used 
ones very scarce. Single phones, however, 
can be had at $1.89 or $3.45 a pair from 
Leotone, 63 Dey St., New York City, 
who also have 2,000 ohm head-set pairs 
of good make at $6.50. Do not use “‘crys- 
tal’ phones; because of extra shock haz- 
ard, avoid all-metal-shell headphones. 
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(pair of ear phones), or a single 
ear phone, connected to a battery 
as shown in the photograph. When 
the two telephone prods are applied 
to any circuit, a click will be 
heard in the ear phone if the cir- 
cuit is continuous, and none or 
only a faint click if it is inter- 
rupted. The current, of course, 
must be turned off the set, with 
the plug actually taken out of the 
socket (and then wait a few min- 
utes for condensers to discharge), 
to avoid risk of shock, or injury to 
the ear. The telephone is a very 
sensitive instrument so that it can 
be used to test continuity in cir- 
cuits containing a high resistance 
and will require as a power supply 
only an ordinary 1% volt dry-cell 
or flashlight battery. Using head- 
phones for this sort of work is well 
described in Everybody's Radio 
Manual (Grosset & Dunlap, N.Y.). 

A wiring diagram of a radio set 
is always helpful in tracing trouble. 
On any complicated set, its use is 
almost essential. Sometimes the 
manufacturer of the set can fur- 
nish this. A concern known as 
Supreme Publications, 328 South 
Jefferson St., Chicago, is fre- 
quently able to supply circuit 
diagrams for almost any radio set 
which is fully and correctly iden- 
tified, for 25 cents, although it 
cannot be so sure of furnishing 
such diagrams as formerly. 

If an a-c set, when turned on, 
blows a fuse, remove the rectifier 
tube from its socket, and turn the 
equipment on again. If now the 
fuse does not blow, the trouble is 
likely to be a shorted filter con- 
denser in the high-voltage power 
supply. 

If a radio set works, that is 
picks up and reproduces music 
from a number of stations, the 
trouble is usually easier to locate 
than when it produces no output 
from the speaker at all. 


Antenna or Ground, a 
Frequent Source of Difficulty 


If the reception is weak or noisy 
or intermittent, one of the first 
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things to look for is a poor antenna 
or ground connection (if the radio 
has a ground; many of the cheap 
modern ac-dc sets do not use one). 
Experience shows that trouble 
which can be traced to the antenna 
is most frequently reported on 
days when wind blows strongly. 
A careful look at all the antenna 
and ground connections and 
ground and antenna wiring should 
be the first step in any trouble- 
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What an abbreviated radio circuit dia- 
gram for a very simple receiver of the 
suned-radio-frequency type looks like. 

At 1 is the antenna circuit, 2 are 
tuning condensers, 3 a radio-frequency 
choke coil, 4 an audio transformer, 5 out- 
put transformer, 6 loud speaker. Three 
tubes are shown (as circles), one acting 
as radio frequency amplifier, one a de- 
lector, one as audio-amplifier. The ele- 
ments shown in the three tubes, read- 
ing from bottom to top, are cathode, grid, 
plate. Sawlike lines are resistors, short 
parallel lines close together are tuning or 
by-pass condensers, “‘curlycues,” or 
corkscrew lines, are inductances or wind- 
ings of transformers. For simplicity, 
tube filaments and associated circuits 
have been omitted. 


hunting. Joints in the antenna 
wire in which the wire has been 
simply twisted together or has been 
poorly soldered are a frequent 
cause of intermittent or weak re- 
ception or of loud and unpleasant 
noises accompanying the recep- 
tion. If there is the slightest doubt 
of the condition of any joint, that 
joint should be carefully cleaned 
and re-soldered, using preferably a 
rosin flux. The ground connec- 
tion, if there is one on the set, 
should be to a water pipe, and 
the surface where the wire is con- 
nected should be carefully cleaned 
and bright, and a solid, strong 
ground clamp, screwed up tightly, 
used to make metallic connection 
between the wire and the pipe. 





With respect to the antenna, it 
is important that it be held secure- 
ly by insulators in such position 
that it does not sag excessively 
and that it cannot swing into con- 
tact with anything (especially 
power or light wiring of any sort). 
Contact of an antenna (or ground 
wire) with a tree or a downspout, 
a railing pipe, a telephone wire, or 
clothesline wire can produce un- 
pleasant noises or unsteady recep- 
tion. The most vital rule of all is 
that an antenna must never be 
located over, under, or near a 
power line or in a place where it 
might fall or be blown on a power 
wire or live electrical equipment 
of any sort. 


Noisy Reception 


If there is noise which persists 
and that is not due to static or 
local electrical interference, dis- 
connect the antenna wire from its 
binding post. If the noise does 
not decrease materially, the dis- 
turbance is not entering the set 
via the antenna, but is due to 
conditions within the set or to 
some strictly local power-line or 
equivalent condition such as a 
sparking motor or electric shaver, 
for example. A loud, steady, and 
extremely annoying roaring or hiss- 
ing may be indicative of a leaky 
or defective insulator on the power 
line somewhere near (a condition 
particularly likely to occur in very 
cold weather) or a defect in the 
electric wiring in the house, such 
as poor contact at a switch or out- 
let (or a thermostat or some other 
part of the light or appliance wir- 
ing), a wire loose under its bind- 
ing post or screw, or a light bulb 
or other appliance not screwed 
firmly into its socket, or even a 
lamp bulb that has reached a stage 
just before burning out. The last 
sort of defect is a rather trouble- 
some one which often escapes ob- 
servation unless each of the lamps 
in the house is turned off in turn 
while the radio set is playing. 
Chronic disturbances and noise 
may be due to electrical impulses 
coming in on the electric mains, 
and relief of this trouble often re- 
quires some sort of special line 
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filter of a sort often sold by radip 
and electrical supply dealers 
Whether a given filter will solye 
the problem in a particular house. 
hold, depends upon the peculiar 
local situation obtaining. (In any 
case, however, the filter, to be ef. 
fective, is applied at the offending 
appliance, not at the radio re. 
ceiver.) Apartment dwellers and 
those who live in congested dis. 
tricts are subject, of course, to 
interference from electrical appli- 
ances in use in other apartments 
or in a house close by. Elevator 
motors, food mixers, vacuum clean- 
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The most vulnerable point on a radio 
antenna lead-in. The wire may have 
broken inside the insulation with no 
defect apparent to the eye. 


ers, and electric razors are com- 
mon offenders. If the users of 
such appliances or motors can be 
persuaded to have the necessary 
filters inserted, the trouble usual- 
ly ends. Such a filter of the type 
used with small appliances is an 
inexpensive device which is simply 
inserted between the wall or base- 
board outlet and the. appliance, 
by plugging the filter into the out- 
let and the appliance into a recep- 
tacle in the filter. 


Inspection of the Set Itself 


The next step is an inspection 
of the set itself. Dust should be 
removed with a cloth where pos- 
sible, and the remainder blown 
out. If the set is not one of the 
very compact, modern sets with 
very small tuning condensers, the 
dust may be removed from be- 
tween the plates of the variable 
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condensers by using a pipe clean- 
er. On the rotors (moving parts) 
of the tuning condensers in some 
radios, there are often ‘‘wiping”’ 
or sliding contacts that need to 
be cleaned of dust or grime; if 
not clean and bright, these can 
sometimes account for noisy or 
intermittent reception. 


Sometimes connections can be 
seen to be broken off or to have 
dropped out from under a screw 
head or nut. Any such should be 
replaced, or if a wire is broken in 
two, or broken off from a grid 
cap or other connector, it should 
be re-soldered. Now turn the set 
on and see whether all tubes light. 
If there are some metal tubes, 
those will have to be touched with 
the finger after a minute or two 
to see whether they have heated 
up. 

Now the tubes may be taken 
out (one al a time, to avoid putting 
any tube back into the wrong 
socket). In ‘“‘pulling’’ a tube that 
comes out with difficulty, rock it 
back and forth a little in its socket 
before lifting, holding it carefully 
but firmly, but not by the cap at 
the top (the grid cap). If the tube 
prongs and grid caps are not clean, 
brighten them with emery paper, 
taking care to wipe off the emery 
dust with a cloth before replacing 
the tube in the set. If this does not 
clear the trouble, the tubes should 
be taken, preferably in the set, to 
a reliable dealer to be tested (since 
the dealer or serviceman may no- 
tice some broken or missing part 
which escaped the layman's no- 
tice). Any poor tube should be 
replaced. (Under new regulations 
of the WPB, rural set owners buy- 
ing by mail are not required to 
turn in a defective tube in buying 
anew one. Such consumers should 
keep their old tubes—unless ac- 
tually burned out—for use as emer- 
gency replacements and to com- 
pare with the new tubes. This 
comparison will in some cases give 
a convincing demonstration of the 
effects of tube deterioration upon 
radio performance.) 


It should be noted that noisy or 
intermittent reception may some- 





times be caused by tube defects. 
To check on this, tap the tube, 
gently, with set turned on, with 
some light instrument such as the 
handle of a small screw driver. If 
any noise of a crackling or grating 
sort is heard from the speaker, 
or if the signal varies at all when 
this is done, that tube probably 
needs to be replaced. Tube test- 
ers used by the dealers and service- 
men are not infallible and do not 





Cleaning dust from plates of variable 
condensers by use of a pipe cleaner (or 
a narrow strip of cloth wrapped around 
a piece of thin wire). Any tool or appli- 
ance used for this purpose must be 
handled with some care, since any defor- 
mation or bending of the plates will 
cause an incorrect adjustment in the 
tuning. 


show all types of trouble or faults 
in tubes, including the type of 
trouble just mentioned, so that 
not too much weight should be 
given to indications of the regular 
tube testing equipment. At any 
rate, if new tubes are at hand or 
can be obtained or borrowed with- 
out depriving others (who may 
need them for actual replacement) 
of a chance to buy them, they will 
be of help in isolating the cause 
of trouble in any set, since the 
possibility of a defective or de- 
teriorated tube should be definite- 
ly eliminated before proceeding 
to other tests, especially in cases 
of failure of reception, weak recep- 
tion, noise, or excessive hum. 

If there is no reception or if re- 
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ception is weak, insert the good 
tubes, being careful that each is 
put into its proper socket, and 
turn on the set. If it does not 
play when tuned to one of the 
strongest stations in your locality, 
remove each tube in turn, starting 
with the output tube (the one 
which feeds the speaker) and at 
once replace it in its socket. A 
loud “plunk’’ or thump in the 
speaker indicates that the circuits 
between that tube and the speaker 
are at least alive (though not nec- 
essarily in acceptable working or- 
der). This process is continued, 
working back toward the radio- 
frequency stages of the set (those 
nearest the antenna circuit), until 
a tube is found which does not pro- 
duce a “‘plunk”’ when inserted, in- 
dicating a dead circuit between 
that tube and the one nearest the 
speaker. When the trouble has 
been located approximately, in this 
way, the particular part which is 
defective can often be located by 
referring to the circuit diagram 
or the tube manual, and by test- 
ing with the neon-lamp tester, as 
described in a later article, or 
with the head set or ear phones. 
This method is not infallible, and 
not every tube in a set will give 
response in the speaker on removal 
and reinsertion ; sometimes remov- 
ing an automatic volume control 
(avc) tube may not give the char- 
acteristic click or plunk which 
other tubes do. 


Further discussion of ‘trouble 
shooting” on one’s radio at home 
will appear in a second article in 
a forthcoming issue of the BuL- 
LETIN. 
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M* GARDENERS through- 
out the country going in 
for backyard Victory garden- 
ing will be saddened to learn 
this year that their garden hose 
is either inadequate in length, 
in badly damaged condition, or 
so deteriorated in quality, that 
it must be extended or replaced. 
Garden hose is an item of equip- 
ment that is rather essential 
for any small garden in periods 
of scant rainfall. To the intend- 
ing wartime purchaser of gar- 
den hose, two courses are open: 
one, to buy the so-called Vic- 
tory hose now being offered; 
and the other, to buy pre-war 
hose, being sure (as one con- 
sultant suggests) ‘‘to find out 
which war it is pre-.”’ 


If the Victory hose is bought, 
it must be recognized that it is 
pretty certain to be of poor 
quality, and on this account it 
must be given far more than 
normal care to guard against 
unnecessary wear and damage. 
If the following precautions are 
taken at all times, the life of a 
low-grade or deteriorated hose 
may often be extended to two 
or three seasons of use. 


Keep it on a reel, and keep 
it out of the sun. 

Do not drag it along the 
ground more than is absolutely 
necessary, and particularly 
avoid letting it be snagged at 
wall-corners, on stumps, fence 
posts, pickets, or wire. 

Never let it get kinked in 
handling. 

Don’t run over it with a car 
or a wheelbarrow. 

Don’t leave it under the full 
pressure of a high-pressure 
water-line by using the nozzle 
as a shut-off valve. 

Avoid all contacts with grease 
and oil. If grease or oil does 


get on the hose, wash off im- 
mediately with strong soap 
lather. 

Keep the hose out of contact 









WARTIME GARDEN HOSE 


A Test of Wartime Garden Hose 


with metal, particularly corrod- 
ed brass or rusty iron. Such 
contact greatly speeds up de- 
terioration of rubber goods; on 
this account, a hose reel should 
be kept well painted, if a hose 
is to last as long as possible. 


If the decision is made to 
purchase older pre-war hose, 
be careful, for it may be much 
older than you think. Most 
garden hose of the older types 
was good for five years or more, 
but if you purchase hose that 
has been on the shelf for four 
or five years, which is not at 
all unlikely, the wear available 
will probably be less than that 
of the new Victory garden hose, 
for rubber is subject to serious 
deterioration with aging, with 
contact of metals, and influence 
of light and air. In buying the 
pre-war type of hose, it is best 
to obtain a warranty in writing 
if possible, and certainly never 
to buy from a bargain outlet 
or fly-by-night dealer of any 
sort. If possible, purchase only 
from a store which is reliable 
and whose fair treatment of 
customers is known to you. 
Avoid hose which feels flabby 
or weak, or hose whose surface 
has a checked or cracked ap- 
pearance, or whose rubber cov- 
ering is so weak or aged that 
bits of it can be picked off 
readily with the fingernail. 


Victory garden hose is 
made entirely of reclaimed rub- 
ber and contains only one re- 
inforcing braid (nearly all the 
best pre-war garden hose con- 
tained two layers of cotton 
braid). In purchasing samples 
of Victory hose for test, CR 
found that none of the brands 
available were marked with the 
maker’s name or brand and 
only one bore an identification 
tag. This would seem to indi- 
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cate that most makers realize 
that the hose they must now 
make is of so poor a grade that 
it will do them no good with 
consumers to put their brand 
markings on it. 


The situation is not to be 
charged to the manufacturers, 
for they are not permitted to 
use good rubber any more for 
making their product, and must 
resort to various expedients to 
stretch their supply of poor 
rubber to meet consumers’ de- 
mand. One method of skimp- 
ing was to make the hose far 
undersize. Another was to omit 
the cover entirely. A third 
method was to weaken the hose 
generally (unfortunately the re- 
tail price did not go down corre- 
spondingly). 

In searching for the samples 
for test, it was interesting to 
note the efforts made by retail 
stores and jobbers to unload 
their old stocks of two-braid 
garden hose at fancy prices. 
For example, all the large de- 
partment stores in one city were 
selling old hose at prices about 
double those paid for samples 
in CR’s 1940 test; one store 
even asked a price of $14.50 for 
50 feet of hose. One jobber 
stated that he had sold all his 
old hose, regardless of age or 
condition, to dealers. 


The tests made of the Vic- 
tory garden hose included mea- 
surements of dimensions, hard- 
ness and elasticity, bursting 
strength, resistance to abrasion 
(surface wear), kinking resis- 
tance, adhesion of cover to 
braid and of braid to tube, also 
examination of the couplings. 

No sample could be ranked 
higher than B. Intermediate. It 
must be understood that the 
ratings are relative, for the best 






































Three Things Not to Do, to Make Your Garden Hose Last 


Avoid kinking, which is a very common trouble, by unwinding the hose carefully from a reel, or taking the Jwist out of it as it 
comes from a coil. Don't run over it with a wheelbarrow, loaded hose reel, power lawn mower, or car. Avoid dragging hose 
around sharp corners, trees, posts, steps, arbors, etc. 


of the B brands were worse than 
the poorest C brands in the 
1940 tests by CR. However, 
the best of the hose tested 
might give two, possibly three 
seasons of use, if handled very 
carefully. Samples were all of 


/ 


54 inch nominal size and are 

ranked in order of preference; 

prices given are for 50 feet, in- 

cluding couplings. 

B. Intermediate 

Signal, War Quality (B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio) $3.18. This hose 
had no rubber cover but was com- 
pletely covered by an exterior cot- 
ton braid which contributed greatly 
to its bursting strength value, 40% 
above the next highest in the group 
tested. The cotton was said to be 
chemically treated to repel moisture 
and resist mildew. Couplings were 
of rolled brass of the heavy type. 
This hose, the only one tagged with 
the maker’s name, was easily the 


most satisfactory of the brands test- 
ed. Good choice for areas of high 
water-pressure, but should be pro- 
tected against undue abrasive wear. 
Firestone, No. 5183-5 (Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio; dis- 
tributed by Firestone stores) $3.89. 
This hose can be identified by the 
number in the original package con- 
taining 5 lengths. Couplings, rolled 
brass of the lighter type. A fairly 
well-built hose, with layers having 
good adhesion qualities, but in gen- 
eral quality not outstanding. Fell 
below requirements of Federal Emer 
gency Specification E-ZZ-H-601. 
Ward's, No. 7872 (Purchased in a 
Montgomery Ward retail store; 
M.W.’s*large catalog does not offer 
garden hose.) $3.19. This hose had 
rather heavy couplings made of plas- 
tic (these may be subject to break- 
age if dropped on a hard surface; 
also may break or crack spontan- 
eously, as most of the cheaper hard 
plastics are subject to this failing). 
Hose of fair quality; bore nearly 


full diameter; bursting strength sec- 
ond highest of samples tested. Be- 
low Federal Specification. 

C. Not Recommended 

Sears, Cat. No. 99—06906 (Distrib- 
uted by Sears, Roebuck & Co.) 
$2.79 plus postage. This hose, pur- 
chased at catalog mail-order depart- 
ment of a Sears’ main store, was 
greatly undersized, the bore being 
only 59% of the normal’ area of 
standard hose. There might be no 
objection to this where there is a 
dependably high water-pressure; in 
past years, hose for many uses was 
no doubt larger and so more costly 
than the service really required. 
(Not the same hose as Sears’ Fulton 
brand sold at about a cent a foot 
more in the retail stores.) 

Goodyear, No. 3255R (Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio) $5. 
This hose can be identified only by 
the number in the original package. 
Highest-priced hose tested, but of 
indifferent materials and workman- 
ship. 





shall force a change. 

Consider a few illustrations: At 
the February rate of paper con- 
sumption, the government will be 
expected to consume more than 
two billion pounds of paper in 
Washington alone in 1943, or near- 
ly 10 times as much as it consumed 
in 1941. In the first three weeks 
of 1943, the government in Wash- 
ington used up one-third of the 
quantity of paper it had contract- 
ed for for 1943 consumption. On 
a small scale, but showing where 
the paper goes, was the 71 pages 
of government mimeographing 
which were sent through the al- 
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ready overburdened mails “‘to get 
a bid”’ from a college on a 25-cent 
publication. Another, rather typ- 
ical example of gross waste of scarce 
and much needed materials was 
that of equipment abandoned at 
five Civilian Conservation Camps 
and burned by the Forest Service 
for no reason except that “there 
was no legal way these wheel- 
barrows, saws, picks, shovels, 
plows, seed sowers, wheels, and 
axes could be given away or sold 
to the farmers needing them ex- 
cept by untangling red tape over a 
period of the next two years." In 
connection with one government 
Consumers’ Research Bulletin 


building (whose construction cost, 


in the millions, turned out typical- 
ly to be twice the amount esti- 
mated by the responsible officials) 
a thousand trucks and bulldozers 
were used for months for land- 
scaping, at a cost of 4 million 
dollars, consuming 1% to 2 mil- 
lion man-hours, of a thousand 
workmen. 

The courts following principles 
and precedents carefully nurtured 
by government officers for the past 
ten years, recently held that it 
was quite in order for members of 
a union im wartime to require by 

(Concluded on page 26) 
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violence and threats of violence 
the payment of fees for work not 
needed or performed; in another 
case, that an agreement between 
a painters’ union and contractors 
could properly bar use of fast- 
working spray-guns for painting 
on a government housing project. 

Numerous strikes have occurred 
over such issues as whether a 
given piece should be installed 
by plumbers or steam fitters; or 
whether moving ‘a given part or 
equipment “belonged to” one 
union or another. 

In a recent instance, a week's 
production delay was caused in a 
plant near Pittsburgh over the 
question of whether an 8-ton cir- 
cuit-breaker should be unloaded 
by one or the other of two unions, 
while the government paid $80 a 
day in truck hire and truckers’ 
wages, to subsidize the wrangle. 

One union fined thirty-one ma- 
chinists $25 to $50 and expelled a 
man for working on a Sunday and 
a holiday week end at the Navy's 
request but against the union’s 
orders, and 250 machinists of this 
union struck on all three shifts in 
protest against the continuance of 
the expelled man at his job. 


Within the past few months, 
Department of Agriculture em- 
ployees have been lobbying for 
limitation of their work-week to 
40 hours, while the farmers, their 
employers, are being urged by a 
high federal official to work not 
60 to 80 hours as in the past, but 
up to 100 hours a week! 

It is no wonder at all, with 
everyone more or less aware of 
such situations or parallel situ- 
ations in plants near his own home, 
that public faith in price control, 
_ as noted in a leading trade journal, 
is at an exceedingly low ebb, with 
the public feeling that it has been 
fed on fairy tales about “‘price 
stabilization.” 

The OPA’s idea has always been 
that if it could but hire some huge 
number of investigators and law- 
yers, it could somehow develop 
and police a system of formulas 
for controlling prices. 

Even supporters of the general 
economic ideology underlying such 








an approach to the price problem 
admit that this endeavor is hope- 
less—‘“‘never and nowhere, not 
even in a totalitarian state, have 
the prices of food been kept fixed 
by the police.’’ [Walter Lippman, 
in N.Y. Herald Tribune.] 

There is only one remedy that 
suffices to deal with the economic 
disease created by inconsistent and 
bungling controlsand edicts issuing 
from Washington, and that is to 
abandon entirely and without com- 
promise all such doctrines as the 
one expressed recently in a promi- 
nent left-wing pro-administration 
journal, that no civilian should 
have more than the absolute mini- 
mum necessary for survival. 

The public will not accept (and 
the Congress knows it will not) 
a rate of taxation which will ab- 
sorb the so-called “inflationary 
gap” and reduce civilians to the 
bare minimum of goods necessary 
for survival. Congress is coming 
to see very clearly that what is 
needed is more tangible goods from 
factories and mines and fewer 
grandiose plans, policies, and ‘‘di- 
rectives” from Washington. 

If there is anyone who has a 
lingering conviction that there 
might be something to this infla- 
tionary-gap theory, let him but 
consider that if it were really 
valid, government economists 
could have been expected to pro- 
pose working it in reverse in the 
NRA era—when the avowed ob- 
ject of the Administration was to 
get prices up and to correct a de- 
flationary situation. If there is 
sound economic sense in the gap 
theory, officials at that time should 
have argued (the gap then being 
negative) that the situation called 
for drastic reductions of taxes and 
of government personnel, in order 
that many more billions would be 
available for consumers’ spending. 

Does anyone recall an era in 
which federal government agencies 
held that taxes were too high and 
must be cut to the bone in order 
to increase the consumer’s capacity 
to buy goods—to use money, in 
other words, for his own rather 
than the government’s purposes? 

Actually, under present condi- 
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tions, taxes are too low, not be. 
cause they fail to “siphon off” 
the excess spending power of con- 
sumers, but because they are hope- 
lessty inadequate to pay the costs 
of the war,—or else the govern- 
ment is trying to spend at too 
rapid arate. Yet any increase of 
taxes to such a level as would pay 
the bills of the war must presup- 
pose a wholesale clearing out of 
the wastes in government pay- 
rolls and expenditures. . 

It is perhaps too much to ex- 
pect consistency from govern. 
mental officials committed to 
“quarterback”’ or quick-improvis- 
ation theories of economic control, 
but surely those in government 
office who for years operated on 
the theory that an era of low 
wages and low prices known as 
deflation could be remedied by 
wide-spread government spend- 
ing, would be bound to admit that 
the opposite situation, or infla- 
tion, would call for reversal of 
the treatment, with contraction 
of all public expenditures except 
those directly related to the war 
effort. Actually the bureaucrats be- 
lieve in spending taxpayers’ money 
whichever way conditions fall. 
Their remedies for economic ills 
sometimes seem like those of the 
patent medicine manufacturer 
whose pill or potion is good for 
chills, or fever, or whatever disease 
you happen to have at the time. 

Surely any government which 
sincerely desires to avoid inflation 
will eliminate every unnecessary 
expenditure in dollars and person- 
nel. To keep our real incomes and 
living standards from being de- 
based to sub-American levels now 
and in the period following cessa- 
tion of hostilities, taxpayers must 
enforce strict frugality in govern- 
ment, such as Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self demanded in his noted address 
in October 1932: ‘“Taxes are paid 
in the sweat of every man who 
labors, because they are a burden 
on production and can be paid 
only by production. If excessive, 
they are reflected in idle factories, 
tax-sold farms, and, hence, in 
hordes of the hungry tramping the 
streets and seeking jobs in vain.” 


JUNE 
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This section aims to give critical consumers 
a digest of opinion from a number of re- 








ern- : . : : 
ta views, ranging from the motion picture 
eal trade press to Parents’ Magazine which 
pay rates motion pictures not only on their quality as 
otis entertainment, but on their suitability in various 
, oi aspects for children. 
me It should be emphasized that the motion picture 
: ratings which follow do not represent the judgment 
of a single person but are based on an analysis of 
7 the reviews appearing in some 20 different period- 
a icals. 
he The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 
rs dicate the number of critics who have been. judged 
‘ ; to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
5 and C (not recommended). (See CR BULLETIN, 
= March 1943, for sources of the reviews.) 
te Audience suitability is indicated by “A” for 
- adults, ‘““Y’’ for young people (14-18), and “‘C”’ for 
; children, at the end of each line. 
r Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 
7 edp—adventure mel-—melodrama 
re biog—biography mus—musical 
of cor—cartoon mys—mystery — d 
com—comedy nov—dramatization of a novel 
n ci—crime and capture of criminals rom—romance 
doc—documentary soc—social-problem drama 
rt ér—drama trav—travelogue 
fan—fantasy war—dealing with the lives of people 
ir hist—founded on historical incident in wartime 
” wes-——western 
y A B C 
1 al. ee war-mel AYC 
1 7 After Midnight with Boston Blackie cri-mel A 
5 — Air Force. . 3 ......war-mel A 
: 3 6 Air Raid Wardens é ....com AYC 
; 4 1 Alibi. mys-mel A 
; is = Amazing Mrs. Holiday, The. war-mus-dr AYC 
1 8 2 American Empire.. se wes-dr AY 
9 4 Andy Hardy's Double Life. . ..com AYC 
, 2 4 Ape Man, The. , ate mel A 
1 10 2 Arabian Nights... sds a'nish ty enceile tei hat facet 
- 1 6 Army Surgeon..... ...war-mel AY 
2 8 2 Assignment in Brittany... war-mel AYC 
6 At Dawn We Die.. ..war-mel AY 
1 10 2 Avengers, The. war-mel AY 
2 1 Avenging Rider, The wes AYC 
3 Bandit Ranger. . ...mus-wes AYC 
1 3 1 Behind Prison Walls............. cri-com A 
- 2 6 Behind the Eight eee mys-mus-com A 
—- 3 1 Billy the Kid in Fugitive 
 . PPPS wes AYC 
c “3 a / the Kid in Sheriff 
ke ..wes AYC 
— — 3 Black Raven, The..............cri-mys AYC 
5 3. 2 Bean ¢ ohn sa ckdscn cess mel AYC 
. 3 5 Boogieman Will Get You, The....com AYC 
— 4 — Boots and Saddles (re-issued) .mus-wes AYC 
eS ee I Ss ods windibcdses cecee wes AYC 
ee ee, Cl ee mel AYC 
— 1 4 Boston Blackie Goes Hollywood .cri-com AYC 
— 3 2 Bowery at Midnight, The......... cri-mel A 
1 3 — Buckskin Frontier................ wes AYC 
2 7 2 Cabin in the Sky (all negro)..... mus-com A 
oD : SMR saa tidicserepaes war-mus-mel AYC 
Se ae 0 PRET eer cri-com AY 
= 2 1 Captive Wid Woamam............00% mel A 
Ee ~~ SE a eS, war-mel A 
i ae > GE are mel A 
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CE os ss kde he mus-com AYC 
OS Ee ...war-mel AYC 
SEN ai «a0 <n opted bee ee war-mel A 
Gees Get. cs oa oe os ......war-mel A 
Cinderella Swings It ..mus-com AYC 
City Without Men. war-mel A 
Clancy Street Boys. ed cri-com AYC 
Commandos Strike at Dawn .. . war-mel AY 
Corregidor. . war-dr A 
Cosmo Jones in the 

Crime Smasher. . mel AYC 
Cowboy in Manhattan mus-wes AYC 
Crashs Dive. ......... ...war-mel AY 
Criminal Investigator. mel A 
Crystal Ball, The..... com A 
Daring Young Man, The war-com AYC 
Dawn on the Great Divide... . wes AY 
Dead Men Walk...... 7 mys-mel A 
Dead Men’s Gulch... wes AYC 
Desert Victory. . - ..war-doc AY 
Desperados, The..... wes AYC 
Devil with Hitler, The. . war-com AYC 
Dixie Dugan. . war-com AYC 
Dr. Gillespie's Criminal Case mel A 
Dr. Gillespie’s New Assistant » » fae 
Dr. Renault's Secret. . cri-mel A 
DuBarry Was a Lady mus-com A 
Edge of Darkness... war-dr A 
Eyes of the Underworld cri-mel A 
Falcon Strikes Back, The cri-mel A 
FallIn.... war-com AYC 
Fighting Buckaroo mus-wes AYC 
Fighting Devil Dogs, The ( re-edited )war-mel A 
Fighting Frontier... ; mus-wes AYC 
Fighting Sea Monsters doc AYC 
Flight for Freedom war-dr A 
Follow the Band....... mus-com A 
Footlight Serenade... mus-com A 
Forever and a Day war-dr AYC 


Frankenstein Meets the Wolf Manmiys-mel A 
Gallant Lady (See Prison Girls) 


Gentleman Jim...... biog AYC 
Girls in Chains...... . .soc-mel A 
Good Morning, Judge.. mus-com A 
Gorilla Man, The..... war-mel A 
Great Gildersleeve, The.. com AYC 
Great Impersonation, The... war-mel A 
Gyandev of India biog AY 
Hangmen Also Die ; war-dr A 
Happy Go Lucky. . mus-com A 
Harrigan’s Kid...... mel AYC 
He Hired the Boss...... ...cri-com AYC 
4) Ps .....mus-com A 
Heart of a Nation, The.......... war-mel A 
Heart of the Golden West mus-wes AYC 
Hello, Frisco, Hello........ ....mus-com A 
Henry Aldrich Gets Glamor.......com AYC 
eS es bend sie hin 4 os 6 ous mel AYC 
High oa ON chins dceaeen mel A 
Hit Parade of 1943............. mus-com A 
Hitler, Dead or Alive............ war-com A 
gg kt. Rr Se war-dr A 
Hi ’Ya Chum........ pee ees emus-com AYC 
Hoppy Serves a Writ.............. wes AYC 
How’s About It?............. mus-com AYC 
Human Comedy, The.......... war-dr AYC 
I Escaped from the Gestapo... . .war-mel A 
Be Pak SEMNEED YL sv v.cu > oe er occ chee com A 
I Walked with a Zombie........ mys-mel A 
TE aCe Tea mus-com AYC 
es Ae wank 0 gatey aoa mus-wes AYC 
Immortal] Sergeant, The......... war-dr AY 
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In Which We Serve..... 
It Ain’t Hay........ a 
It Comes Up Love. 


Johnny Doughboy... 


Journey for Margaret. war-dr A 


Junior Army..... a. dr AYC 


Keep ’Em Slugging.. 
Keeper of the Flame. 
Kid Dynamite...... 

King of the Cowboys 


war-nov A 


Ladies’ Day.. ; com A 
Lady Bodyguard... . ee mel A 
Lady from Chungking _. war-dr A 
Lady of Burlesque...... cri-com A 
Last Will of Dr. Mabuse, The. war-mel A 
Laugh Your Blues Away. com AYC 
Leather Burners, The.. wes AYC 
Leopard Man, The.... cri-mel A 


Let’s Have Fun....... : 
Life Begins at 8:30...... Pah dr A 
Little Joe, The Wrangler. . 
London Blackout Murders 
Lone Prairie, The... . 


war-cri-dr A 


Lost Canyon...... wes AYC 
Lucky Jordan... war-mel A 
Madame Spy..... war-mel A 
Man of ~~~ ee ‘ cri-mel A 
Mantrap, The. . cri-mys AYC 
Margin for Error.. war-dr A 
Meanest Man in theWorld, “The com A 

com A 


McGuerins from Brooklyn, The. . 
Miss V from Moscow....... 


Mission to Moscow..... propaganda A 


Moon Is Down, The..... ..war-dr A 
More the Merrier, The. war-com A 
Mountain Rhythm..... ..war-com AYC 
Mr. Lucky......... cri-war-com A 
Murder in Times Square. . ..cri-mel A 
ON 5 gdavis A acres . crt _ AYC 
My Friend Flicka.......... 4 AYC 
My Heart Belongs to a com AY 
My Son, the Hero. . war-com A 
Mysterious Doctor, The.. mys-mel A 
Navy Comes Through, The.... . . war-mel AY 
"Neath Brooklyn Bridge............mel AY 
Ieemt GF Mim. Time. ..........;. war-mel A 
ES a mys-mel A 


Night Plane from Chungking. 
Night to - eee ly 
Nightmare....... 

No Place for a Lady.. 
Northwest Rangers. . 


Old Chisholm Trail, The. 


..war-mys-mel A 


Once upon a Honeymoon.........war-dr A 
One Dangerous Night............mys AYC 
Our Lady of Paris........... ..doc AYC 
oo .. ‘ wes A 
Over My Dead Body....... ..mys-com A 
Ox-Bow Incident, The........ ..wes-mel A 
Palm Beach Story, The............. com A 
SL ND ONS Sacre cri-mel A 
EE a ae war-mel AYC 
a GO ee oe oo, os wit mel A 
Power of the Press............. cri-mel AYC 
ae mus-com A 
Presenting Lily Mars........... mus-com A 
Prison Girls (Previously 

released as Gallant aenesh se define mel A 
Purple V, The.. war-mel AYC 


Queen of Broadway................. mel A 
Quiet Please, Murder.........war-cri-mel A 






7, -.. com AYC 
.mus-com AYC 


animal AYC 
mus-com AY 


cri-mel AYC 


cri-mel AYC 
war-mus-wes AYC 


mus-com AYC 
wes AYC 


mus-wes AYC 


..war-mel AY 


war-mel AY 
mys AYC 


cri-mys AY 
mel AYC 


mus-wes AYC 
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Raiders of San Joaquin. . 


..mus-wes AYC 


Random Harvest.................. nov A 
Rangers Take Over, The. mus-wes AYC 
Reap the Wild Wind.... mel AYC 
Red River Robin Hood. mus-wes AYC 
Reunion (in France).. war-mel A 
Reveille with Beverly... ..war-mus-com AYC 
Rhythm of the Islands. mus-com A 
Rhythm Parade. mus-com A 
Riders of the Northwest 

Mounted. mel AYC 


Ridin’ Down the Canyon. ..mus-wes AVC 
car AYC 
war-mus-com A 
.war-mel AYC 
war-mus-com AY 


Saludos Amigos 

Salute for Three. 

Secrets of the Underground 
Seven Days Leave. . 


Seven Miles from Alcatraz war-mel A 
Shadow of A Doubt.. cri-dr A 
Shantytown. com AYC 
Sherlock Holmes and 

the Secret Weapon war-mel AY 


Sherlock Holmes in Y ashing- 


ton. war-mys AYC 


Silent Witness... cri-mel A 
Silk, Blood, and Sun mel A 
Silver Queen. ; mel A 
Silver Skates. mus-com AYC 
Slightly Dangerous. com A 
Something to Shout About mus-com A 
Somewhere in France war-mel AY 
Spitfire.... war-biog AYC 
Squadron Leader X. . .war-mel AY 
Stand By, All Networks war-mel AYC 
Stand By for Action war-dr A 
Star Spangled Rhythm war-mus-com A 
Stranger in Town, A cri-com AYC 
Sundown Kid, The. . wes AYC 
Swing Shift Maisie. war-com A 


Swing Your Partner mus-com AYC 


Tahiti Honey mus-com A 
Tarzan Triumphs war-mel AYC 
Taxi, Mister. com A 
Tennessee Johnson hist-dr AYC 


That Other Woman mus-com AY 


They Came to Blow Up 


Agneries......:; war-mel 4 
They Got Me Covered. war-com A 
This Land Is Mine.... war-dr A 
Three Hearts for Julia. ..war-com A 
Time to Kill.... mys-mel A 
Tonight We Raid Calais. war-mel A 
Traitor Within, The. . mel A 
Truck Busters. war-cri-mel AYC 
Two Fisted Justice. . wes AYC 
Two Weeks to Live com AYC 


Underground Agent war-mel AYC 


Undying Monster, The mys-mel A 
War Dogs........... ...mel AYC 
We are the Marines.. . doc AYC 
West of the Law..... wes AYC 


When Johnny Comes 


Marching Home..... .war-mus-com AYC 


Whistling in Dixie..... ..eri-mys AYC 
. A ee oe mel A 
Who Done It?... ..mys-com AYC 
eNO so as o's os cuweutaBireae mel AY 
X Marks the Spot.............. cri-mel A 


Yanks Are Coming, The...war-mus-com AYC 
You Can’t Beat the Law. .mel A 
You Can’t Escape Forever... .... ‘cri-mel AY 
You Were Never Lovelier. . 
Young and Willing................ 
Youngest Profession, The....... 


com A 
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a FINE LINENS which are stained or spotted during the course of a meal 

m A should be rinsed out promptly, according to studies made at Pennsylvania State 
College. Cranberry juice spilled on damask is hard on it, and lemon juice is 

rh particularly destructive. Grapefruit juice comes next, followed by the juices 
of oranges, tomatoes, and pineapples. Wartime restrictions on chemicals re- 

‘vc strict the choice of stain removers, but one of the best still available at the 

n A drugstore is sodium perborate, according to another study. Sodium perborate is 

YC particularly recommended for white wool, on which most bleach materials or 

Ar stain removers cannot be used without causing damage. Many stains (except ink, 

A iron rust, and dyes) yield to sponging with a solution of 4 tablespoons of 

¥C sodium perborate in a pint of lukewarm water. Beverage, grass, scorch, and 

. some perfume stains may be sponged with a combination of one level teaspoonful 

7 of sodium perborate and one pint of hydrogen peroxide. The solution should be 

YC used soon after mixing. It is important to work quickly on a fresh spot and to 

A rinse thoroughly with water. 

A * * *# 

A HOW TO STORE A CUT SECTION of the rationed cheeses after you have saved 

A enough “points” to purchase a pound or two is something of a problem. Cheese 

A for seasoning au gratin dishes, macaroni, and spaghetti dishes has to be 

Y stretched over a longer period these days. Molds may form quickly on the sur- 

. face of the cheese due to the presence of "fresh" vegetables kept near it in 

Cc the refrigerator, according to a newspaper article, which — wrapping the 

4 cut of cheese in a cloth dampened with water to which a small amount of vinegar 

A has been added. Another suggestion is to wrap it tightly in waxed paper, 

; making the wrap as airtight as possible, and, of course, always store the 

{ cheese in a cold place. 

4 * * * 


TRANSFORMERS for radio sets are hard for servicemen to obtain. (Even used 
ones are scarce.) If you have a radio set with a burned-out power-—transformer, 
your repairman may be able to get a rewinding job done for $1.95 with a 30 day 
guarantee by the Transformer Rewinding Service, 1302 W. Hill Ave., Valdosta, 
Georgia. The over—all charge by your serviceman, including correspondence, 
shipping charges both ways, and installation of the completed transformer might 
reasonably run to something like $5 or $6. (Because of the special problems 
and costs involved in winding of high-fidelity units, rewinding jobs on audio- 
transformers of special or high-fidelity types are not solicited.) 


* * * 


VICTORY GARDENERS are now permitted to install water-service extensions of 
not more than 250 feet for their gardens. This concession to civilians’ desire 
to raise as much as possible of their families’ food supply was won only after 
a thorough airing in Congress of the WPB’s refusal to permit any extension of 
water facilities for this purpose. Under the new regulation, the smallest pos- 
sible pipe must be used and not more than 5 feet of pipe for each 500 square 
feet of cultivated land. 


>a 


* * * 


THE SHORTAGE OF FRESH MILK that has been predicted for certain sections of 
this country in the months ahead need not cause great concern to conscientious 
mothers of small children, if they give heed to the comments of Dr. Horace W. 
Soper, of St. Louis, chairman of the American Medical Association’s section on 
gastro-enterology. He has studied the effect of milk on human beings for some 
25 years and believes that children should be fed evaporated milk until they 
can eat a balanced diet, and that adults should drink no milk at all. 

#e#e¢ 


SECONDHAND APPLIANCES are greatly sought after these days. No longer is 
the secondhand store to be found in the poorer sections of town. It has moved 
right up on Main Street and nearby. One of the most successful ventures along 
these lines is the "Trading Post" introduced by the general manager of the 
Peoples Hardware Stores, a chain of 14 stores in Washington, D.C. His branch 
Store managers, according to a newspaper report, have been given authority to 
buy any repairable item they think they can sell, electric irons, fans, vacuum 
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cleaners, room heaters, stoves, ice cream freezers, baby carriages, alarm — 
clocks, and a host of other out-of-production items. One store sold 51 recom 
ditioned electric irons in February, alone. 


* * 


WILL THERE EVENTUALLY BE PRIORITIES on food buying? As shortages grow ~ 
more critical, one trade journal suggests that priority classes of eaters wi 
have to be established. First, of course, will come the Armed Forces, which 7 
will get something like an AA priority. Then the question is who will come 
next, Lend-Lease, foreign relief, Red Cross purchases for foreign use, or 
American civilians? Probably the only effective channel of expression for coy 

sumers in this country will be for them to write their Congressmen and Senate 
of their views on this subject. Some will think that American consumers and 
taxpayers should not fall so very far down on the preference list. 


~~ SS. = 
SUBSTITUTES: Whip’0O (Distributed by Meyer & Lange, 434 Greenwich, New 


York City) 4-oz. bottle, 45 cents. According to label, contents included 
Sugar, water, lime, and Epsom salts. It is sold for the purpose of making 
whipped cream from light coffee cream or from the milk off the top of the 
bottle. It is quite effective in accomplishing this purpose. One thrifty 
housewife reports that the top of two quart bottles of milk whipped with a hal 
teaspoonful of Whip’0O will serve as many portions as a half-pint bottle of 
heavy cream used to in the days when it was obtainable. Some who have tasted | 
the resulting product report that there was little detectable difference excer 
possibly that it was a bit too sweet, and possibly lighter and more frothy in | 
texture. © 

Cafemex (Cafemex, 5 De Febrero No. 497, Mexico, D.F.) Labeled as pure 
coffee extract containing 15 percent sugar. 8-oz. bottle, 59 cents. Flavor 
typically Mexican-—coffee, strong, burnt roast. For those who like this type | 
of coffee flavor, Cafemex makes a fairly satisfactory drink when one or two ‘chy 
teaspoonfuls are added to a cup of hot water or hot milk. Those who like the 
American light roast and prefer their coffee unsweetened will not consider it ™ 
an acceptable substitute. Some who have tried it, however, hold that it is 
better than no coffee at all when their rationed supply is exhausted. Catone 
is unrationed. It was purchased in New York City at Gristede’s Bon Voyage 
Shop, 12 Vanderbilt Avenue. 


If you are buying anything these days 


you need 


Consumers’ Research Bulletin: 


an indispensable aid to informed buying especially i in times of high living costs 
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Phonograph Records 


By WALTER F. GRUENINGER 


Ratings of Phonograph Records 
Prices Include Excise Tax 


Key: AA——highly recommended; A—recommended; L—intermediate; 
-nol recommended. 
Quality Inter- Fidelity 
o pre- te) 
Music tation Recording 
ORCHESTRA 

Borodin: Symphony No. 2 (7 sides) & B A B 
Gliére: The Red Poppy—Sailors’ Dance (1 side). Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra under Mitropoulos. Columbia 
Set 528. $4.67. The first performance, given in St. Peters- 
burg in 1877, was far from a success. Later this symphony 
appeared often on programs abroad but now is rarely 
played. It is intensely national Philip Hale called it 
“wildly Russian’’—and draws on material Borodin had 
planned to include in Prince Igor. The recording as such 
is considerably inferior to Columbia Set X234 (Ravel's 
Rapsodie Es pugnole) discussed below. Those who own 
Victor Set 113, the aging competitor, need not discard it 
The odd side offers the noisy, popular dance of the drunken 
sailors. 

Griffes: Poem for Flute & Orchestra. B AA A 
Mariano (flute) & Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra 
under Hanson. 2 sides, Victor 11-8349. $1.05. A work 
by an American who was strongly influenced in this com- 
position by the French impressionistic school. Not im- 
mortal music but those who like the flute, particularly, may 
find it worth while. 

Ravel: Rapsodie Espagnole. Cleve- A AA AA 
land Orchestra under Rodzinski. 4 sides, Columbia Set 
X234. $2.62. This modern French composer's impressions 
of Spain, many musicians hold, rank high above those of 
any Spanish composer. The Rapsodie consists of a Prelude 
@ la Nuit, Malaguena, Habanera, and a closing scene at 
The Fair. Rodzinski’s smart performance matches that 
of Stokowski on Victor 8282/3 and is vastly superior in 
fidelity, particularly important in this composition which is 
so dependent on instrumental color. If you listen carefully, 
on a high fidelity set, you will hear near the end of the 
night piece, immediately after, and occasionally elsewhere 
soft, extraneous sounds not printed in any score. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff: Russian Easter A AA A 
Overture. NBC Symphony Orchestra under Stokowski. 
4 sides, Victor Set 937. $2.62. From village to metropolis, 
from movie palace to Carnegie Hall this colorful overture 
invariably ‘“‘wows’’ the audience. Rimsky-Korsakoff com- 
posed it about the same time he worked on his smash hit 
Scheherezade. Stokowski's 1929 recording, in a fidelity 
comparison, stands up remarkably well, though gains have 
been made. On the debit side of the new recording the 
violins seem strangely distant and, in a chant-like intro- 
ductory passage, Stokowski substitutes a voice for the 
trombone. In every other respect, Victor Set 937 is quite 
exceptional. 

Skilton: Indian War Dance & Sunrise B AA A 
Dance. Eastman-Rochester Symphony Orchestra unde 
Hanson. 2 sides, Victor 11-8302. $1.05. The composer 
has to his credit a number of works based on American 
Indian music. The War Dance delivers about what you 
expect. The Sunrise Dance features passages for cello and 
flute against a soft orchestral background. Diverting if 
not profound, and well played. 


CONCERTO 


Beethoven: Concerto No. 5 (Emperor). AA AA A 
Schnabel (piano) & the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Stock. 10 sides, Victor Set 939. $5.78. Half a dozen 
years ago a group of record reviewers were asked to name 
the first piano concerto recording one should acquire for 
his library. The replies were 60% for Beethoven's Fourth 
with Schnabel as soloist and 40% for Beethoven's Fifth 
with Schnabel as soloist. Four months ago | pointed out 
the virtues of the new Schnabel recording of the Fourth, 
Victor Set 930. Now comes the Fifth with the same artists, 
recorded shortly before the Petrillo (Musicians’ Union) ban 


Craig: Red Rose & Robison: Peaceful 


Songs of Early America. Vocal Quar- 


Quality Inier- Fidelily 
of pre- of 

Music tation Recording 
became effective rhe old Schnabel set, Victor 155, is 
played with power and is adequately recorded. Only with 
the greatest reluctance would I[ get rid of it for any of the 
new sets. If I were buying my first set, however, I would 
not buy Victor 155. .....For the sake of comparison, the 
four latest recordings of the Fifth demand attention: those 
featuring soloists Moiseivitch, Serkin, Gieseking, and the 
new Schnabel. Moiseivitch drops out of the running first 
because of least distinction in performance. Of the remain- 
ing three, Serkin alone (Columbia Set 500) ranks AA for 
fidelity. On increasing volume and turning my treble tone 
control to its maximum position, the fidelity deficiency of 
Gieseking’s Vienna recorded performance (Columbia Set 
243) is not sufficient to rule it out. With Schnabel’s new 
recording comes most surface noise and, particularly 
on side one of my pressing, an earful of rattles which have 
not disappeared after a dozen playings. Aside from these 
defects the recording is excellent. Serkin’s performance is 
precise and rigid like his performances this season. Gieseking 
is far more fluid and sensitive. Yet, only Schnabel offers 
the sweeping grandeur ‘‘Emperor’’ implies. The Chicago 
Symphony obliges with spirited support. 


LIGHT, FOLK AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Coward: Bittersweet—I'll See You B AA AA 


Again & Kiss Me & Romberg: My Maryland— Mother. 
Swarthout (mezzo-soprano). 2 sides, Victor 10-1044. Like 
thousands of others I enjoy the Coward numbers. The 
Romberg, however, is inferior Romberg. 
B AA AA 

Valley. Christine (soprano) and the Rangers. 2 sides, 
Decca 6081. 37¢. Two tuneful, soothing songs on the 
hill-billy list 


Ellingtoma. Vol. 1. Duke Ellington A AA B 


and His Famous Orchestra. 8 sides, Brunswick Set 1000. 
$3.67. First set in the Brunswick Collector's Series which 
offers new pressings from original masters of extraordinarily 
popular jazz records released during the late twenties and 
early thirties, when the featured performers “were in tle 
making.’’ Here are eight numbers by the tone-shading, 
subtle-rhythmed Negro musician Duke Ellington whom 
Constant Lambert calls “‘the first jazz composer of dis- 
tinction." Included are East St. Louis Toodle-oo, Rockin’ 
in Rhythm, Twelfth Street Rag, The Mooche, Mood Indigo, 
etc. The recording is not higher than average for a decade 
or so ago, the surface noises noticeable but not troublesome. 


Lecuona: Dame de tus Rosas & Dom- A AA A 


inguez: Mala Noche. Ramirez (baritone). 2 sides, 


Victor 10-1043. 79c. Popular Latin-American songs pre- 
sented by a baritone who knows the romantic cancion 
bolero style and is capable of singing more substantial 
melodies. 


Musical Show Hits. Swarthout (mezzo- AA A AA 


soprano). 8 sides, Victor Set 935. $3.67. Begin the 
Beguine, It's a Lovely Day Tomorrow, Smoke Gets in Your 
Eyes, Through the Years, Dancing in the Dark, Give Me One 
Hour, The Man I Love, My Heart Stood Still. Gladys 
Swarthout’s deep, rich voice and clear diction will endear 
this album to thousands even though several of the tunes 
have been recorded in more appropriate style by singers 
with far less vocal equipment. 

B A B 
tet under Siegmeister. 6 sides, Bost Set ES1. $4.75. Six- 
teen American songs composed between 1620 and 1830. 
Unlikely to excite laymen, but they may interest etlucators. 


Songs of Lidice. Novotna (soprano). A A AA 


6 sides, Victor Set 936. $3.67. Fifteen simple, lovely 
Czech folk songs. At one sitting the entire album becomes 
monotonous, however, partly due to Jarmila Novotna’s 
performance. A disc at a time is thoroughly enjoyable, 
particularly Victor 11-8319 which offers He Whose Beloved 
ts Dark, Oh Mountain How High Thou Art, Love Dear God 
Love, Flowing Waters, My Little Anna. 
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